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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION WILL CALL FOR 





MORE WATER 


And low cost per Million gallons is going to be a 
mighty important factor. That brings Layne Well Water 
Systems and Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps squarely into 
the picture. Layne Water Producing equipment has 
always been highest in efficiency, consequently lowest in 
cost to operate. 

In the first place, Layne is the World's largest builder 
of Well Water Systems—and makers of the finest quality 
Vertical Turbine Pumps. For years Layne has operated in 
almost every part of the world, thus gaining experience 
and knowledge of unmistakable value. Layne built more 
Well Water Systems for World War Il industries, camps, 
and air fields than any ten competitive firms combined. 


If you are looking toward economy in your industrial water 
system, Layne has many basic facts to present—facts that 
may save you many hundred dollars annually. Write, wire 


or phone for further details. LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tennessee. 


LA YN E P U M Pp S—fulfill every need for produc- 


ing large quantities of water at low cost from wells, 
streams, mines or reservoirs. Send for literature. 


AFFILIATED omens we ~Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * 
Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk Layne-Ce ntral Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. * Layne-No rthern Co-, Gaisnkwune: nd. Lay: ne- Louisiana 
Co., Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co pinto e, Ta. * Layne- 
New York Co., New York City * Layne- Northwest Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. * Layne- “Ohio Co., Col ‘urabus, Ohio * Layne-Texas Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas * Layne- -Western Co., Shey City, MO * e-Western. 
SB of Minn. * International Water ‘Supply 
o7 re ae Ontario, Canada * ‘Layne- Hispano Americana, S. A., 
Mexic 








WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 








Little Grains of Sand 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 








Congress should clarify immediately the reenstate- 
ment provisions of the Selective Service Act as they 
apply to veterans returning to civilian life. A dis- 
charged soldier wants a job not an argument. He 
probably has had plenty of fighting. He should have 
the opportunity to return to his old job without any 
“ifs, and buts” no matter whom he may displace. 





In 1925, a Harvard professor wrote: “Since war is 
always possible and since modern warfare involves 
the intensive use of coal for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, France is ina... . desperate case. .. . Those 
who live under happier material conditions do not in 
general realize the difficult position of the French 
nation, exposed as it is, to constant menace from the 
fecund millions across the Rhine. In 1910, Germany 
mined two-hundred-and-twenty-one-million tons of 
coal, while France raised only thirty-eight-million 
tons from her mines.” 

Prophetic words, these! They emphasize the oft- 
repeated statement in this country that while coal 
cannot win a war for us, wars cannot be won without 
it. They emphasize too, the value to this country 
of our vast coal resources and the efficient, produc- 
tive coal mining industry which last year raised 
not thirty or forty-million tons or two-hundred-mil- 
lion tons, but over six-hundred-million tons to the 
earth’s surface—more coal than was ever mined in 
any country in any year in history. 

There is no secret about the productiveness of the 
American coal industry. It is productive because it 
is owned and operated by private citizens. 





The fact is that, if our budget were in balance, taxes 
would be so slightly deflationary or inflationary that 
their effect would scarcely be traceable. The money 
paid by citizens for the operation of government is, 
in turn, pumped back into the income stream about as 
rapidly as it is collected. As long as the budget is in 
balance, the processes of taxing and spending have 
little effect on the level of prices and wages. Yet the 
government’s efforts to control the economy through 
fiscal juggling would be ineffective unless there were 
a large and growing public debt. 

—Prof. Harley L. Lutz. 





Last month’s issue of MANUFACTURERS RECORD pre- 
sented an article on the new silk industry at Mineral 
Wells, Texas. 

Silk cocoons have been produced successfully 
throughout the United States for more than a cen- 
tury. The Arkansas Gazette quotes Census reports 
of 1840 showing 61,65214 pounds produced in the 
country. The silk worm is a hardy fellow who does 


(Continued on page 12) 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 

















COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


The introduction of the Burton-Ball-Hateh bill in 
the Senate has led many a sincere man to ask himself 
a direct question: “Do I believe in compulsory arbi- 
tration for labor disputes?” 

Let no man condemn compulsory arbitration in 
labor disputes without realizing that by so doing he 
condemns the underlying principle of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Every man, in or out of public life, who does not 
bury his head in the sands of political expediency or 
cowardice, knows that the goal of every labor union 
is monopoly, and that the closed shop is monopoly. In 
February of this year we wrote: “The organization 
of any labor union constitutes a direct attempt at 
monopolistic control that affects the economic lives 
of all of us. The closed shop represents the consum- 
mation of that objective. It is absolute monopoly 
and can be called by no other name.” 

Let us assume, whether we believe it or not, that a 
labor union is a monopoly that results in the public 
good as do other monopolies such as railroads, tele- 
phone companies and public service corporations. 
(iranted this assumption, the union, as a monopoly, 
should be subjected to government controls for the 
public good, just as other business organizations are 
subjected. To make this point even more clear, it is 
well to remember that organized labor is an integral 
working part of each such public utility. 

An American, of his own free will, should be per- 
mitted to promote or join any organization that is 
not inimical to the general welfare. If he wants to be- 
come a member of the Holy Rollers, to join the Ameri- 
can Labor Party or the Liberty League, the Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise. a company to acquire the 
green cheese mining concession from the man in the 
moon, or a labor union, he should be free to do so. But 
when the acts of such an organization affect the wel- 
fare and happiness of others who are not its members, 
it becomes necessary that the potential possibility 
for such acts be circumscribed by government, acting 
in the interest of and by the authority of all of the 
people. 

A strike is an aggressive act aimed at a business 
partner who is erroneously considered to be a social 
antagonist. It attempts to gain, by coercion, a selfish 
end. It is declared in order to achieve a result that 
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seemed impossible by the exercise of good will, reason 
and common understanding. <A strike not only attects 
the employer against whom is is called. It also in- 
terferes with the steady flow of goods or services 
that the public has a right to expect and demand. 

The calling of a strike by a labor union is a declara- 
tion of economic war. <A strike, no matter how 
“peaceful,” is economic war. As such it is wasteful 
and destructive. It iseven more than that. It is dan- 
gerous because it contains a germ which if unchecked, 
can infect the body politic with the virus of rebellion. 
(ommunists are well aware of the potentiality of this 
germ. 

If it is assumed that there is antagonism between 
labor as a class and management (and we are not will- 
ing to admit. that labor is a class or that, even if it 
were, labor is management’s opponent) the feeling 
of antagonism between them cannot possibly be as 
deep seated as that which the centuries have built 
up between nations with different languages, his- 
tories and ideologies. Yet at this moment, and with 
national unanimity, we look forward with hope to an 
era of peace between all nations under the interna- 
tional laws of the United Nations Charter. 

We look forward with hope to world-wide peace be- 
cause representatives of the nations of the world 
have completed the drafting of a charter that con- 
tains bones, sinews and muscles into which coopera- 
tive peace-loving generations can breathe perpetual 
life. This charter not only writes international law. 
It contains the power to enforce its law. It does not 
ignore the possibility of aggression. It plans to curb 
the aggressor. There is no place in the framework 
of the United Nations Charter for a warlike nation 
with ambitions of conquest. There is no place in it 
for the nation that plans to exploit another for its 
own selfish ends, 

If the United Nations are to fulfill the hope of a 
strife-torn world for ultimate peace, each nation must 
sacrifice a portion of its sovereignty to protect the 
sovereignty of the integral parts of the whole. 

If a fair and lasting peace can be achieved by 
law between nations it is logical to assume that in- 
ternal peace can be attained between Americans 
striving “With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the Right.” 
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FULL PRODUCTION 


An apparently wholesome clarification of “full em- 
ployment” is emanating from sources close to the 
Truman Administration. Previously no one seemed to 
have anything like a clear idea of how such a seem- 
ingly radical proposal could be made to jibe with 
the American free enterprise system. 

According to the interpretation believed to be held 
by the President, the term “full employment” would 
appear to be an unfortunate misnomer. The vague 
terminology shrouds the real purpose in needless com- 
plexity. The true import of the movement, as out- 
lined by Administration spokesmen, would more aptly 
be titled “full production.” 

There is a more practical approach to the employ- 
ment question than the attempt to adopt the im- 
possible idea of inefficient dreamers who seem always 
to have in mind a new era of theorizing. 

The sinister nature of such theorizing is fully por- 
trayed in a program proposed for England by Sir 
William Beveridge. “Full employment,” Sir William 
states, “cannot be won and held without a great ex- 
tension of the responsibilities and powers of the 
State, exercised through organs of central govern- 
ment.” He explains that Full Employment is a so- 
cialistic procedure in which industries may be trans- 
ferred from private to public ownership, private prop- 
erty abolished if “shown necessary by experience or 
argument,” and in which wage control is made a 
function of government. 

Economist Dr. Virgil Jordan interprets the Bev- 
eridge program in this manner : “The government will 
give you full employment and guarantee your income 
provided you will let it use your money as it pleases: 
if you will buy for your own use what it tells vou at 
the prices it fixes or let it do the buying for you: if 
you will save as much as it says and let it invest it 
for you as it pleases; if you will work at whatever it 
says for whatever it will pay; and if you will read 
what it says and keep your mouth shut.” 

Summed up, any plan that puts jobs ahead of pro- 
duction contemplates so sharp an extension of gov- 
ernment control over all phases of national economy 
as to constitute the essence of socialism and aban- 
donment of Americanism. 

The American people expect prompt and vigorous 
action by American business. American business in- 
tends to give them that kind of action if permitted 
to do so. Granted a shift in government aim from 
interference to helpfulness and encouragement. 
American business will fulfill that intention. 


TWO WAY STREET 


“Foreign trade” is becoming an over-worked phrase 
in American economic circles. Apparently there are 
those who think of it only in terms of our opportunity 
to unload our surpluses abroad, thus giving Ameri- 
‘an producers an unlimited market, to the end that 
this country need never again reach a point of busi- 
ness stagnation, unemployment and depression. 

Nothing could be further from reality. Worship- 
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ing the fetish of foreign trade is destined to bring 
cruel disillusionment. Foreign trade is nothing more 
than an exchange of American surpluses for foreign 
surpluses. 

“But,” it will be said, “many devastated countries 
need our goods but have no surpluses to exchange. 
We can let them have such goods as exceed our own 
needs now, take their 1.0.U.’s, even if our ships come 
back in ballast, until they get their factories going 
and create surpluses to ship to us in exchange for 
their notes. 

As a matter of compassion such an attitude ap- 
pears commendable, but it is only temporary. We can 
afford to feel generously compassionate only so long 
as we feel prosperous; but when the time comes for 
foreign countries to repay us, when they start re- 
deeming the paper we hold by shipping us their sur- 
plus goods, we shall find ourselves holding our own 
surpluses and theirs too; our people will be in the 
same plight as in the early 30’s, in the midst of plenty 
of goods but without jobs or incomes with which to 
purchase them. Without funds we, individually, will 
be no more able to enjoy the plenty that will surround 
us than is the destitute foreigner who is today the 
object of our pity. 

What we are accustomed to regard as a “sale” of 
American goods abroad is thus revealed in its true 
light as not only a “sale” but also a “purchase” by 
us of foreign goods. If we lack something produced 
abroad, and have a capacity for its enjoyment, such 
as coffee from Brazil or caviar from Russia, or ba- 
nanas from Costa Rica, those countries are potential 
outlets for such of our surpluses as they need, up to 
the value of what we purchase from them. 

Foreign trade is a normal, healthy, and a desirable 
thing only to the extent that it increases the enjoy- 
ment of those on each side of the transaction ; just as 
between two neighboring families, the one having 
poultry but no cow exchanges eggs for the butter of 
the neighbor whose position is reversed. 

The confusion is not surprising, however, since for 
years we have been bestowing favors on nations by 
extending shipments of American goods to those 
whose alignment we sought in the game of interna- 
tional power politics. When, some day, they come to 
“pay us back” with goods or services that throw 
Americans out of jobs, we shall become aware that 
“foreign trade” is not a one-way street. 


DOORS TO PROGRESS 


If there ever was a section of the world that should 
be bouyant. with confidence it is the South. This be- 
comes vividly apparent upon considering the amazing 
strides made by the South since the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

The Blue Book of Southern Progress reveals that 
between 1900 and 1943 Southern property values in- 
creased 360 per cent—from $17,919,187,000 to $82.- 
448,342,284; manufactured products jumped 600 per 
cent in value, $1,564,183,000 to $11,190,269,918; and 
income from farm products was boosted nearly 300 
per cent from $1,564,069,000 to $5,846,366.000. 
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Much is heard about future diversification of 
Southern crops. As a matter of fact, diversification 
got under way years ago and has already made steady 
progress toward a sound, well-rounded agricultural] 
program. Grain acreage has been enlarged and has 
flourished. In 1943 the South produced 721,846,000 
bushels of corn, 160,881,000 bushels of oats and 102.,- 
080,000 bushels of wheatt. Southern farmers have 
embarked upon cattle raising and dairy farming on a 
large scale. Over 28 million head of cattle valued at 
$1,472,508,000, were reported for the South in 1943. 
A Guernsey cow recently brought $17,000 at a North 
Carolina auction sale. Sales at $500 to $5,000 have 
not been uncommon over the past several vears. 

Dairy farming in the South has expanded tre- 
mendously in the last three years, and it is conceiv- 
able that. after the war, new markets and uses for 
dairy products will be developed. However, at pres- 
ent, thousands of Southern families do not have all 
the butter and milk they can use. Satisfying their 
needs in an ever expanding market. Casein coatings, 
curtailed 15 per cent by war restrictions, can absorb 
millions of pounds of milk. Present supplies of ice- 
cream and related commodities are sufficient to sat- 
isfy only a portion of the demand. 

Today, cotton acreage is about half what it was 
in 1900; yet pounds per acre and total number of 
bales produced annually have increased, attesting to 
noteworthy progress in technological procedure and 
improvement of seed strains. Methods used in the 
farming of grain and other products are keeping step 
technologically with cotton cropping. 

The development of markets for farm products of 
course presents problems, There will be a lot of cot- 
ton to dispose of after the war but the war has proved 
that cotton is still a giant among textile fibers. New 
competitors have entered the field of fabric produc- 
tion, but it is the need for cotton products that has 
procurement agencies in despair. Recognition of cot- 
ton’s basic utility has been accentuated rather than 
dimmed by contrast with other fabrics. A world de- 
nuded of clothing by war will be pleading for cotton 
fabrics for vears to come. 

The South today. more clearly than in the past. 
senses the benefits to be gotten from establishing her 
own factoriets to utilize natural resources instead of 
sending them elsewhere to be processed, The post- 
war era looms as a period of opportunity. Science 
has opened so many doors to progress that research 
for factory owners and farmers is seen as it should 
be—a. vital necessity. Thus will come about the full- 
est utilization of the natural wealth given by nature 
to this favored region. 

Economic conditions after Victory will open many 
doors to Southern products. Granted that we do not 
sell freedom of enterprise for a mess of pottage, the 
South may well look forward to truly great prog- 
ress, 

Approximately five million young men left the 
South after the Civil War to seek their fortunes in 
other sections. This need not, it must not, be the case 
after this war. Opportunity at home awaits Dixie's 
returning fighters. The opportunity to welcome and 
encourage them awaits the business men of the 
South. 
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OPA’s Function 


Patriotism on the part of industry and the publie 
as consumers has led us all to accept price regulation 
for as long as it may be necessary to combat actual 
wartime threat of inflation. This was the purpose for 
which OPA was set up, and should be the only pur- 
pose for which it is permitted to exist and extend 
into the gap between war and civilian production. 


OPA, however, has arrogated to itself an addi- 
tional role. On its own initiative, and with no known 
legal authority, it has undertaken a policy of regu- 
lating profit as well as prices. On October 6, 1944 the 
Price Administrator said in a memorandum on “Re- 
conversion Pricing”: 

“We shall continue to use the same pricing stand- 
ards... we shall expect absorption of cost increases 
on less profitable items, as well as on more profitable 
items, by industries which manufacture several lines 
and whose total profits are satisfactory.” 


More recently, on April 7 this year, he reiterated 
his intention of continuing “the narrowing of mar- 
gins over production costs.” 


There are two things wrong with this policy in 
administering an Act that specifically states that the 
prices to be set shall be “fair and equitable.” The 
policy itself is unfair. And its practice is inequitable. 

If profit control is defensible at all, the medium for 
such control] should be established by act of Congress. 
The excess profit provision of the tax law was de- 
signed for this purpose. 


OP.A’s function, under the law, is entirely unre- 
lated to profits as such. The Price Control Act was 
designed to meet a wartime threat caused by an 
oversupply of purchasing power and an undersupply 
of consumer goods. Beyond the scope of meeting this 
threat, OP.A has no legal authority. and any price 
it sets which compels the absorbtion of increased 
cost of production is not a fair price. The deliberate 
squeezing of profit margins by an agency whose an- 
thority does not extend into that field is inequitable, 
if not illegal. 


Aside from the moral or legal ‘aspect of OPA’s 
policy, it presents a definite menace to the welfare 
of the nation in its inexpediency. It will serve to de- 
feat the purpose for which the agency was estab- 
lished, namely to maintain balance between purchas- 
ing power and available goods. The cost absorption 
policy arbitrarily denies profit consideration for spe- 
cific products. While some of the products turned 
out by a firm may show a wholesome profit, others 
may be maintained at non-profit levels so long as the 
overall profits of the firm approximate those in the 
period 1936-1839. This policy, extended into the re- 
conversion period, entirely overlooks the fact that 
war contract profits will gradually fade from the 
scene and every commodity produced will be on its 
own. Products which do not bear a fair profit will 
not be produced in sufficient volume to wipe out the 
excess of buying power over supply. Meat is one cur- 
rent illustration of the evils inherent in this policy. 
Need more be said? 








Science and the 


KE have reached a decisive mo- 

ment in history technologically 

as well as politically. Accelera- 
tion of research activities and ad- 
vances in scientific thought and ex- 
periment have given man the power 
to stamp out forever the ravages of 
disease, starvation, exposure and 
want. We are equally cognizant of 
having developed powers that if un- 
leashed in some future war perhaps 
could wipe humanity from the face 
of the earth. While the power of sci- 
ence knows no geographical boun- 
daries, the capacity to apply it has 
happily for our welfare reached its 
highest state of development under 
the conditions of freedom of thought 
and initiative unique to our own 
particular way of life. 

Dr. Charles F, Kettering of the 
General Motors Corporation has 
said that, “research is an effort to 
find out what we are going to do 
when we can no longer keep on do- 
ing what we are doing now.” In the 
field of applied research activities 
this definition expresses quite ade- 
quately the objectives of research 
for the postwar period. There can 
be no victory in this war if its end 
brings widespread unemployment 
and want in our land. Many jobs 
must be created by industry after 
the war in order to employ our re- 
turning soldiers and to provide new 
jobs for those of our war plant 
workers who wish to remain in in- 
dustry. 

As a research chemist, I invite 
your attention to the fact that in 
twenty-five years since World War 
I, new industries resulting from re- 
search have created millions of new 
jobs that had never been dreamed 
of before. We can be confident that 
in view of the peacetime possibili- 
ties of the wartime advances in sci- 
ence and technology this perform- 
ance can be repeated. It is a maxim 
of research that every new product 
produces wealth greater than it de- 
stroys, for the human need or de- 
sire which makes it possible for the 
new to displace the old gives to the 
new a greater market than the old 
ever enjoyed. 

It is quite possible, however, for 
us to be caught napping. Already, 
we of the South are far behind other 
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Dr. Wilbur A. Lazier 








regions in our technological re- 
sources. The South can no longer 
permit its vast resources of raw ma- 
terials to remain unused, but must 
instead do what is necessary to 
bring these materials into profitable 
use for the comfort and enrichment 
of the region. If we in the Southern 
area grow only the things in agri- 
culture that we have been growing, 
and no more cheaply, and use them 
in the same manner; if we manu- 
facture only the things we have al- 
ways made, and in the same tradi- 
tional way: if we use our forests 
and minerals only as they have been 
used in the past decades, we shall 
remain, as we have been, contribu- 
tors mainly to the prosperity of 
others. 

How can the South meet the 
challenge of its postwar destiny and 
provide a research set-up that will 
be adequate to its needs? First of 
all, much benefit will be derived in 
the form of an overflow from the 
activities of others. Companies like 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Westinghouse and 
General Electric Company and Du- 
Pont maintain large and efficient 
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establishments for the production of 
improvements that ultimately bene- 
fit everyone. Some companies with 
research laboratories dispense a 
brand of research information to 
their customers and potential cus- 
tomers which although sometimes 
biased is often of great benefit in 
helping to improve products and 
processes. Then there are the cen- 
tralized laboratories of the Federal 
Government like the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and the U. S. 
Public Health Service, which are 
organized to carry on fundamental 
investigations in the interest of the 
public generally. With a closer kin- 
ship to specific industries we have 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the For- 
est Products Laboratory, and many 
others. More recently with regional 
differences in mind the Congress has 
established for agriculture the four 
new Regional Research Labora- 
tories of the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry. 

3ut these agencies of the govern- 
ment are not enough. They are in- 
terested in the more general prob- 
lems of agriculture and industry. 
Their findings require local applica- 
tion and an adaption which must in 
the final analysis be carried out by 
those who are to profit by the ad- 
vances made. 

It has long been the practice of 
private industry, especially when in 
some kind of temporary technical 
difficulty, to go to the nearest state 
or city university seeking the ser- 
vices of a specialist. Out of this prac- 
tice has grown the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station or University Re- 
search Foundation, providing more 
formalized service for industry and 
giving practical research experience 
to advanced students in scientific or 
engineering courses. Many schools 
in the South and elsewhere are for 
the first time organizing new uni- 
versity research foundations. Com- 
menting on this trend, Dr. Harold 
Vagtborg, President and Director of 
Midwest Research Institute, has 
this to say: “It must be kept in 
mind that the greatest contribution 
of the university is in training re- 
search men. Some kinds of research 
are most beneficially pursued in the 
university laboratory with its 
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thorough and leisurely attack on 
problems of a fundamental nature, 
but the industrial research labora- 
tory is generally regarded as geared 
to the tempo of industry.” 

It is to the privately sponsored 
industrial research laboratory, be it 
large or small, but multiplied over 
and over again, that we must look 
for a real broadside on our regional 
research objectives. The small busi- 
ness need not feel unduly handi- 
capped. There are advantages in 
smallness as well as in largeness. 
Decisions can be more quickly 
reached and projects more closely 
scrutinized. Dr. Clyde Williams, Di- 
rector of Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, asserts: “The major difference 
between small business and big busi- 
ness is one of history. The one has 
grown either because it is older or 
has had more business acumen or 
was more progressive. Small busi- 
ness is really young, potential, big 
business. The reason that many 
small businesses became large is 
that their managements undertook 
research and were successful not 
only in the origination and commer- 
cial application of the new develop- 
ment, but also in protecting it un- 
der the U. S. patent system.” Dr. 
FE. H. Land. the head of Polaroid 
Corporation, a small company, puts 
it even more strongly when he says, 
“No company can afford not to have 
some scientists on its staff—This 
bright new world depends on two 
things: The company msut stay 
small, the company must be scien- 
tific.” 

Research management is a matter 
of education and experience, and the 
uninitiated manager may quite nat- 
urally feel confused and unequal to 
his research responsibilities. A good 
place to begin a company research 
program is therefore in a research 
institute. Such an organization can 
provide valuable counsel in defining 
suitable research objectives, sound 
judgment in the selection of re- 
search personnel, and facilities for 
initial work that would be entirely 
too costly for the company just en- 
tering upon an excursion into re- 
search. As the first few years pass 
by, management has an opportunity 
from first hand contacts with the 
institute to observe research meth- 
ods and to develop a point of view 
helpful to the later establishment of 
a research department of its own. 
Meanwhile, in the institute the 
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During the course of an 
address recently presented as 
part of the “Conference on 
Research and Regional Wel- 
fare” at the University of 
North Carolina, Dr. Wilbur 
A. Lazier, Director of the 
Southern Research Institute 
at Birmingham, among 
many other interesting things 
stated the hopes and plans of 
the Southern Research Insti- 
tute in its work to stimulate 
and aid the entire Southern 
economy in such an interest- 
ing manner that we have per- 
suaded Dr. Lazier to edit his 
remarks and give us_ the 
privilege of printing them 
for our readers. 

We are indebted to Dr. 
Lazier for this article which 
we  unhesitatingly | recom- 


mend as_ enjoyable and 
worthwhile reading. 
—Kditor. 








sponsor enjoys the same privileges 
of proprietorship that would prevail 
if the work were done under his own 
roof in the beginning. Under the 
usual contractual arrangements 
any inventions or discoveries made 
in the institute within the field of 
the sponsor’s interest become the 
sole property of the sponsor. There 
are a number of outstandingly suc- 
cessful non-profit research institutes 
prepared to render this service pro- 
vided a prior commitment in the 
field of the sponsor’s interest has not 
already been made. The three largest 
are Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh, 
Battelle Memorial Institute at Co- 
lumbus, and Armour’ Research 
Foundation at Chicago. All are en- 
dowed, splendidly equipped and 
well managed. More recently groups 
of enterprising business men in the 
South and Midwest have seen fit to 
take the initiative in organizing the 
Southern Research Institute at 
Birmingham, Alabama, and the Mid- 
west Research Institute at Kansas 
City. Both organizations are non- 
profit and both are dedicated to the 
services of their respective regions. 
Great promise is held for institu- 


tions of this kind which can work 
close to the regional interests of 
their sponsors. Some trade associa- 
tions have established special lab- 
oratories such as the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Appleton, Wis- 
consin and the Institute of Textile 
Technology at Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

In industrial research the all im- 
portant factor in success is the com- 
petence of the research personnel 
employed. After this there is re- 
quired on the part of sponsors some- 
thing of an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties and expense involved in con- 
ducting research for profit. It is not 
only unfair but unenlightened to 
expect a research chemist or physi- 
cist to solve all your problems the 
first day or even the first year. Com- 
panies experienced in research know 
that much patience, time and money 
are needed to bring satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Those who have given thought to 
planning our postwar recovery pro- 
gram are concerned about the pre- 
vailing apathy towards the defer- 
ment of technological and research 
personnel, and the training of youth 
for a career in science, It takes at 
least seven years of academic train- 
ing or four years of intensive 
schooling with added years of prac- 
tical experience to make a research 
man. The fountain-head of research 
is the undergraduate enrollment in 
technical studies, and this has been 
cut to a trickle. Here in the South 
there is a special problem, because 
too little attention has been given 
to the science branches of our col- 
leges and universities, relatively few 
of which are qualified to grant the 
doctor’s degree in the physical 
sciences, 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science makes a 
practice of honoring scientists who 
in the opinion of their fellows have 
achieved most in their chosen fields 
of endeavor. Few are the awards 
which go to the South. In the 1944 
edition of American Men of Science 
there were 255 scientists who were 
awarded the star of distinction. Out 
of this number only eight went to 
the South. It is interesting to note 
that among these eight, three were 
distinguished members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of North 
Carolina. In the whole 1944 class of 


(Continued on page 72) 
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HE rubber industry has moved 


Synthetic Rubber Plants [s'est 


Manufacturers who were lead- 
ers in the rubber industry prior to 
the war and who have also been 


identified with the synthetic indus. 
xpecte to lay out try say the synthetic industry is 


here to stay, and that the war-built 
plants will continue to be used. This 
is an examination of the factors in- 
volved to determine the grounds, if 
any, for these encouraging promises. 

The statement that two or more 
years will be required after the war 
to restore normal peacetime stocks 
of rubber products can hardly be 
doubted by a public keenly aware of 
present shortages. For the long-term 
view of the industry there are other 
important considerations pointing 
to the probability that both natural 
rubber and synthetic rubber—all 
that possibly can be produced of 
each—will be needed to meet post- 
war demands. 

Natural rubber, when it comes 
back, will not be obliged to replace 
synthetic rubber in order to make 
a market for itself. Just prior to 
hostilities it had discovered for it- 
self a vast new field which is still 
awaiting its return. This new, and 
as yet unsatisfied field is the poten- 
tial market for products of foamed 
latex, or “airfoam’” rubber. Manu- 
facturers who had started making 
mattresses, cushions, upholsterings 
of foamed latex have maintained 
their advertising campaigns, prom- 
ising products of unprecedented 
household comfort after the war. 

Thus, while natural rubber will 
not need to demand its place back to 
the exclusion of synthetics, it could 
not, if it would. Synthetic rubber 
has proved itself superior for many 
uses. In wartime it has been dis- 
covered that koroseal, for example, 
is lighter in weight and safer from 
fire hazards as a protective coating 
for the network of cables in fighter 
craft than was the former coating 
of asphalt. Such discovery has al- 
ready led to plans for the peacetime 
utilization of this synthetic in nu- 
merous ways, including transpar- 
ent film-coating for wallpapers to 












Left—Top—Film of neoprene as it leaves the 
drier, is twisted into the form of rope and 
cut into short lengths. 


Lower — Neoprene being poured from the 
polymerization kettles, one step in the process- 
ing of synthetic rubber. 
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make them fire-resistant and wash- 
able. 

Fighter planes equipped with car- 
buretor diaphragms of synthetic 
rubber have been made capable of 
constant performance at heights, 
and under temperature extremes 
where carburetors previously re- 
fused to operate, Natural rubber for 
hose used in the transmission of cer- 
tain chemicals, oil, and gasoline is 
a thing of the past. These chemicals 
which penetrate, swell, and quickly 
disintegrate natural rubber have no 
effect on hose made of keroseal. 


Expansion Unlimited 


The foregoing are but a few ex- 
amples taken from operations that 
are yet too close to us for compre- 
hensive analysis, and as yet partial- 
ly concealed in the secret formulas 
of war. Other developments are 
ahead. Waldo L. Semon, the chief 
research chemist of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, who developed kero- 
seal and who devoted six laborious 
months to the solution of the syn- 
thetic formulas developed in Ger- 
many and other European countries 
in the past generation, is yet only 
46 years of age. Since Semon’s de- 
velopments were adopted by the 
War Department and pooled among 
the various manufacturers as stand- 


Above—Monovinyl unit of the Louisville neoprene plant is composed of open 
end cells, with explosion-proof walls. Operators control room is on the op- 
posite side of the building. Reinforced concrete walls separate it from the cells. 


ard for tires and other rubber prod- 
ucts of war industries, Semon has 
gone right along with his experi- 
ments and developments which may 
at any time show themselves in the 
increased effectiveness of imple- 
ments of war, and will certainly 
vield items of peacetime rubber not 
yet listed. Dr. E. R. Gilliland, for- 
mer assistant Rubber Director, re- 
cently predicted postwar polymers 


Right—Neoprene latex flowing into shipping drum. 


Below—Compounding neoprene ingredients. 
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the equal of natural rubber will be 
produced profitably at 15 cents per 
pound, 

Once we have recovered the East- 
ern natural rubber fields, estimated 
to have a potential production of 
1,700,000 tons a year and added it 
to the world’s present production of 
1,000,000 tons of synthetics per year 
we shall have a 2,700,000 ton reser- 

(Continued on page 70) 





PRESIDENTIAL TENURE 


for the Congress and people of 

the United States to consider a 
Constitutional amendment limiting 
Presidential tenure of office. It will 
be a matter of years before particu- 
lar political ambitions, of either a 
personal or party nature, will be at 
stake and the principle involved 
may be reviewed in a cool and im- 
partial manner. 

Precedent against more than two 
terms for one man was created by 
the refusal of the first President of 
the United States to run for a third 
term. Through similar action on the 
part of his successors the precedent 
grew strong enough to become a tra- 
dition which existed unbroken for 
a century and a half. 

The motives that actuated this at- 
titude of the early Presidents are 
best understood from a review of 
the deliberations of the Constitu- 
tional Convention that set up the 
provisions for the office of President. 
The question of tenure produced 
considerable controversy and a set- 
tlement was arrived at only after 
months of study and debate. 

First proposals in the Convention 
ranged from a single term of seven 
years to a three-year term with un- 
limited re-eligibility. The former 
won on the first ballot test, but by 
so close a margin and against such 
strong opposition that the question 
was referred to a special committee 
for study. The decision, referred 
back to the Convention by this com- 
mittee, called for a four-year term 
with no limit on re-eligibility, and 
the committee’s recommendation 
was accepted. 

The settlement was recognized as 
a compromise between those in the 
Convention who placed “guardian- 
ship against kingship” above all 
other considerations and those who 
were unwilling to limit the preroga- 
tive of the people in the choice of 
their executive. 


| es present is an opportune time 


Leading proponent of the single- 


term idea was Thomas Jefferson 
who predicted that failure to limit 
tenure of office would menace rather 
than protect the sovereign rights of 
the people in controlling their gov- 
ernment. Said Jefferson, after the 
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“Your President may easily become king.” 


Convention had completed its work: 

“... There is another strong fea- 
ture in the new Constitution which 
I strongly dislike. That is the per- 
petual re-eligibility of the President. 
Of this I expect no amendment at 
present ... but it will be productive 
of cruel distress to our country...” 

During the course of the nation’s 
history, the controversy has tlared 
anew at recurrent intervals. Con- 
gressional resolutions to limit re- 
eligibility were offered in 1828, 1829, 
1830 and 1832. Constitutional 
amendments were proposed in 1835, 
1s44 and 1846. Single-term limita- 
tions were sponsored in political 
platforms of 1872, 1876 and 1894. A 
Congressional resolution played an 
important part in denying a third 
term to Grant after a four-year in- 
terval following the two terms he 
had already served. 

Theodore Roosevelt's attempt to 
regain the Presidency after having 
served two terms resulted in the of- 


. fering of a Congressional resolution 


which proposed: “. .. The term of 
President shall be six years and no 
person who has held the office by 
election or discharged itS powers or 
duties, or acted as President under 
the Constitution and laws made in 
pursuance thereof shall be eligible 
to hold again the office by re-elec- 
tion.” 

More recent suggestions to limit 
tenure or re-eligibility were made 
during Wilson’s administration and 
after Harding’s death when belief 
gained ground that long Presiden- 
tial tenure constituted too great a 
strain on incumbents. 

That no definite results came from 
any of these efforts has prompted the 











by 
Caldwell Walker 








Patrick Henry 


suggestion that the virility of the 
tradition itself presented the great- 
est obstacle to obtaining bolstering 
measures. It had become practically 
an unwritten law. From all appear- 
ance and experience it seemed to 
need no bolstering. Definite and de- 
termined attempts had been made 
by Grant and Theodore Roosevelt to 
breach its bulwarks. They had failed 
in their purpose. The star of the tra- 
dition was in its ascendency right 
up to the time it met with collapse. 

George Washington while shy- 
ing from commitment to term 
limitations, set the precedent in mo- 
tion when he refused to serve more 
than two terms. The anchor was 
sunk deeper by other patriots who 
followed him in the Nation’s highest 
position of power. It remained for 
a contingency, unforeseen by the 
early framer’s of the Nation’s poli- 
cies, to gnaw away the substance in 
which the tenure tradition was 
anchored. 

The early fathers did not foresee 
that a party system with its patron- 
age and spoils was destined to rise 
and transcend patriotism itself in 
the motivation of political ambi- 
tions. The most sinister feature of 
the spoils system was that its full 
torce evolved slowly. It crept upon 
the Nation almost unrecognized for 
what it was. Its deadliness had not 
yet become apparent as late as the 
time of Lincoln who said: “By the 
frame of Government under which 
we live, this same people have wisely 
given their public servants but little 
power for mischief, and with equal 
wisdom provided for the return of 
that little to their own hands at 
short intervals.” 

It had not then been made obvi- 
ous how the “little power” granted 
by the people could be expanded by 
detour through public corporations 
and widespread agencies into a 
blanket of party-controlled power 


that could spread over homes, 
(Continued on page 75) 
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COMPANY 
PIONEERED 
ALL-WELDED 
VESSELS— 


PEACETIME 
PROGRAM 
NOW BEING 
PLANNED 


Below—The latest type of attack trans- 

port, embraces the experience and 

knowledge gained in earlier amphibious 

attacks. This ship is the U. S. S. 
Hampton. 
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Left—The U. S. S. Samuel Chase, an Ingalls veteran 
of five major invasions. 





Above—H. M. S. Battler, an escort carrier built at 








Pascagoula for the British. 


Over Seventy Ships Mark 
Ingalls War Record 


HE Ingalls Shipbuilding Cor- 

poration, which recently added 

its seventieth ship to the war 
fleet has marked the fifth anniver- 
sary of its first launching ceremony 
at its Pascagoula, Miss., shipyard, 
largest single industrial installa- 
tion in the state. 

Only sixty months ago—June 8, 
1940—the Exchequer, first 18,000- 
ton all-welded ship built at the first 
shipyard in the United States de- 








signed and constructed for the ex- 
clusive use of the 100% welded 
method of building ocean-going pas- 
senger-cargo ships slid down the 
ways. 

Recently, No. 70, The 
Scorpion, a war cargo vessel, was 
launched at a brief wartime cere- 
mony by Miss Mary Guest, daughter 
of Ingalls Executive Vice President 
W. R. Guest and Mrs. Guest. 

A source of pride is the USS 
Samuel Chase, an attack transport 
which went through all five Eu- 
ropean and Mediterranean inva- 
sions. She became known as the 
“Lucky Chase” as she dodged tor- 
pedoes and endured bombing and 
strafing attacks off North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, Normandy and South- 
ern France. Few of her gallant Coast 
Guard crew were killed or injured 
as she poured men and guns onto 
hard-won beachheads, then stood by 
to evacuate the wounded. 

The HMS Battler, HMS Pursuer, 
HMS Hunter and HMS Chaser, all 
aircraft carriers built at Pascagoula 

(Continued on page 81) 
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24 INCH LINE 
CRUDE OIL 


20 INCH LINE 
REFINED PRODUCTS 









Route of the two “Inch” pipelines—one for crude oil, the other for refined products. 


The Two “Inches”—Big and Little 


Inch pipelines, reaching from 

the Southwest to the East, have 
been described as “the double-bar- 
relled weapon that conquered Ger- 
many.” Both these lines appear des- 
tined for great peacetime usefulness. 

One barrel of this rifle which was 
pointed straight at the heart of Ger- 
many is two feet in diameter and 
1,400 miles long. The Big Inch pipe 
line shoots a stream of 320,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil per day from the 
petroleum fields of the Southwest to 
the refineries of the Eastern Sea- 
board. The second gun barrel, 20 
inches in diameter and known as the 
little Big Inch, spews 225,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline per day from the re- 
fineries of the Gulf coast to New 
York harbor, a distance of 1,600 
miles. 


ise Big Inch and the little Big 
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In support of the characterization 
of the Big Inch and the little Big 
Inch as a double-barrelled weapon 
of war it has been pointed out that 
the gasoline requirements of this 
war were 80 times those of the first 
world war, that the United States 
armed forces alone used 12 million 
barrels of high octane gasoline per 
month, that in a single 4-hour mis- 
sion by 1,000 flying fortresses 25,000 
barrels of aviation gasoline were 
consumed, which is equivalent to a 
trainload of 100 tank cars. Think of 
one such train heading eastward 
every hour on the hour day and night 
for the past year, and you have an 
idea of the magnitude of the war job 
done by War Emergency Pipelines, 
Ine. 

The 24-inch underground conduit 
known as Big Inch begins at Long- 


view, Texas and reaches to Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., where it forks into two 
20-inch lines, one extending 40 miles 
to Philadelphia, and the other 90 
miles to New York. From an eleva- 
tion of 300 feet at Longview, and 
through a wide variety of terrain, 
this line reaches a height of 2,900 
feet at Laurel Hill, Pa., where it 
crosses the crest of the Alleghenies. 

The motive force for moving these 
streams of petroleum consists of a 
series of electrically driven centrifu- 
gal pumps, stationed at intervals of 
about 52 miles along the line. The 
combined energy represented by 
these pumping units is estimated at 
100,000 horsepower. Even with all 
this force behind it, the stream 
moves at only about 414 miles per 
hour; but the output is continuous. 

Naturally the question arises: 
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Right—top—Pump room of a typical 
“Big Inch’’ station. 


Right—middle—Station chief and op- 
erator at control desk in a station on 
the 20-inch line. 


Right—bottom—Westinghouse motors 
of 1250 horsepower in a four unit sta- 
tion. 


How can all this capacity for de- 
livering petroleum to the East be 
utilized after the war, since it was 
not required prior to the war? No 
official answer is available, but con- 
templation of the enormity of ship- 
ping losses, including coastwise 
tankers, and the heavy demands to 
be made on shipping for the next 
several years in the transportation 
of other commodities, makes it ap- 
parent that both lines will be called 
upon for their capacity share in sup- 
plying the peacetime needs of the 
heavily populated East for pe- 
troleum in its many forms. 

Already there is official announce- 
iaent to the effect that the Eastern 
states face another fuel shortage 
this winter, and that the Little Inch 
pipeline was closed immediately 
after cessation of hostilities in Eu- 
rope because it was necessary to di- 
vert its load to the Pacific coast in 
the war against Japan. 

All this seems to add up to the 
fact that these pipeline facilities 
will be required to furnish a normal 
peacetime supply of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the East. 

Coastwise ocean tankers as well 
as railway tank cars represent 
transportation facilities that will 
be needed for other purposes in the 
era of reconversion. Their mere re- 
placement by the Big Inches obvi- 
ates the necessity of determining the 
future usefulness of these pipelines 
on the basis of war demands. 

The accompanying illustrations 
of intermediate stations along the 
route will raise the same question 
often asked before: “Why not have 
one big pump at the beginning of 
the line force the liquid all the way 
through ?” 

The answer is that the drag cre- 
ated by the walls of the pipe upon 
the stream of liquid is so great, and 
increases at a constant rate, a pump 
of sufficient power to force the 
stream all the way would require 
piping of tremendous thickness for 
at least the first half of the distance. 

The many pumps along the route 
act in unison. 
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John M. Kuder 


the most important industries of 

the South was brought about by 
a country boy who was born in Ohio, 
raised on a stock farm, and gradu- 
ated at Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege where he majored in feeds, 
feedings, and chemistry. He served 
his country in the first World War 
at the front with arms and ammuni- 
tion. He is now serving his country 
in the second World War by supply- 
ing feed for thousands of cattle from 
what was formerly a waste product. 
His name is John M. Kuder. 


After graduating from the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, he started 
out in life mixing fresh poultry feeds 
and serving the large poultry farms 
in California. One day, while cover- 
ing his farm customers he noticed a 
large pile of some yellow substance, 
a short distance from the road, 
which was surrounded by a bunch of 
cows who seemed to be enjoying it 
even though all around this pile of 
refuse there was a lucious growth of 
nice green alfalfa and other grasses. 
Being interested in feeds and the 
feeding of live stock, his curiosity 
was aroused to such an extent that 
he stopped his truck and investi- 
gated the pile of golden refuse which 
the cows seemed to be enjoying. To 
his surprise, he found it to be orange 
peelings dumped there by the can- 
ners who had extracted the juice 
therefrom for human consumption. 
Immediately, the idea occurred to 
him that if this refuse really had 
feed value and could be dehydrated 
and shipped over the country, it 
would serve a great need for feed 


{ire birth of a new and one of 


Cattle Feed Made from 
Florida Citrus Pulp 


during times and places where such 
feeds as it would replace were 
scarce, 

After having this refuse analyzed, 
he found it to be a very fine carbo- 
hydrate feed, reasonably high in pro- 
tein, fat, nitrogen-free extract, and 
low in fibre. “Nothing to it,” he said. 
“That golden pile of refuse is a real 
pile of gold. Just dry it, put it in the 
bag, and hand it to the dairyman for 
his cows. It would save the canners 
a lot of money which they now 
spend hauling it into the country, it 
would eliminate a tremendous 
health hazard as it rapidly decays 
and forms a natural breeding place 
for flies and other insects, and the 
farmers would buy it on sight. Why 
not, a fine carbohydrate feed, highly 
palatable, full of minerals, and easy 
to feed,” he said. This young man 
was full of ideas and ambitions. He 
contacted some of the canning 
plants who were dumping this ref- 
use and found that they had been 
carrying on some experiments in try- 
ing to dehydrate it but owing to its 
natural composition, containing 
about 80% moisture and other ele- 
ments, most of which had to be 
evaporated, they had not been able 
to do anything in a commercial way. 


Even though his findings here 
were not at all encouraging young 
John Kuder continued to experi- 
ment with various methods of de- 
hydration which he thought would 
be practical for such a product. He 
finally found a way to economically 
dehydrate the peel, seed, and rag, 
which is the refuse from the citrus 
canning industry, without destroy- 
ing the feeding value or the mineral 
content of the raw material. After 
several years of experimenting with 
and developing more economical 
methods of dehydration, along with 
conducting feeding tests on various 
farms and proving to himself, with- 
out a question of a doubt, its definite 
feeding value, he moved to Florida 
in 1936 and started the Kuder Citrus 
Pulp Plant at Lake Alfred. 


The first year he manufactured 
only approximately 2,600 tons of 


dry feed which was looked upon 
with a great deal of skepticism by 
the dairy farmers to whom it was 
offered. In some instances it was 
necessary for him to furnish the 
feed without cost and guarantee no 
ill effects to the dairymen’s cows in 
order to get them to try it. 

He had, however, convinced him- 
self of the merits of this new cattle 
feed and with confidence and per- 
sistence was able to prove conclu- 
sively to the dairyman and cattle- 
man that here was a product of the 
rich citrus groves of their own state 
that could easily and successfully 
replace feeds that had, of necessity, 
been imported from foreign coun- 
tries and shipped in from distant 
points in this country. As the suc- 
cessful use of citrus pulp was re- 
peatedly demonstrated by dairymen 
themselves, the story of its high 
value and economy spread until in 
nine short years one of the major 
feed industries of the South has de- 
veloped. 

Running parallel to this rapid 
growth of the citrus feed industry 
there have been tremendous im- 
provements in citrus cultural prac- 
tices such as improved methods of 
fertilization and the application of 
nutritional sprays which have added 
to the mineral content of the fruit. 

It is a well known fact that most 
southern and particularly Florida 
soils are seriously deficient in many 
minerals so vital to successful 
growth and production. During re- 
cent years the progressive growers 
of the state have recognized the ne- 
cessity of correcting these natural 
deficiences by applying to their 
groves such minerals as calcium, 
copper, phosphorous, iron, mag- 
nesium, manganese, potassium, sul- 
phur, and zinc. 

To a greater or less extent all of 
these minerals are required by the 
animal for healthy growth and pro- 
duction. There is deposited in the 
fruit quantities of these minerals 
which give added value and help to 
supply a natural combination of 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Turkish Tobacco Grown in South 
Seen in Successful American Culture 


UCCESSFUL culture of high 

quality Turkish tobacco in this 

country, a feat hitherto consid- 
ered impossible, has been announced 
simultaneously at Duke Uni- 
versity and at agricultural experi- 
ment stations in North Carolina, 
Virginia and South Carolina. 

Import of Turkish tobacco by 
cigarette manufacturers for blend- 
ing with domestic tobaccos amounts 
to 50 to 75 million pounds a year. 
Manufacturers attribute the quad- 
rupling of cigarette smoking in the 
United States during the past 25 
years largely to the skillful blending 
of Turkish with domestic tobaccos. 

The diminutive aromatic leaf is 
being grown this summer under the 
supervision of Duke and state ex- 
periment station researchers on 
some 55 small farms in three states. 
If the raising of Turkish in this re- 
gion can now be proved economi- 
cally feasible, it may prove a boon 
to thousands of small growers in 
the Piedmont and mountain areas of 
the South, and mark one of the most 
important developments in tobacco 
growing since the bright domestic 
and burley tobaccos were developed 
nearly a century ago. 

Strangely enough, the Turkish 
plant thrives and produces best 
quality on comparatively poor soil 
and fortunately does not overlap 
areas of domestic leaf. 

A principal consideration in the 
growth and curing of Turkish to- 
bacco is the large amount of hand 
labor involved, since the more nu- 
merous leaves are but a tenth the 
size of domestic tobacco leaves and 
require considerable handling. Con- 
tinuation of the research program 
this summer in subsequent seasons 
will include attempts to solve the 
labor-cost problem. Turkish brings 
a substantially higher price per 
pound than does domestic leaf, and 
once the operation is under way, an 
income of $600 an acre is considered 
probable. 

Duke’s announcement is the cul- 
mination of an intensive program of 
research of over five years. For dec- 
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by 
Bill Sharpe 








ades it had been contended that 
Turkish would thrive only in cer- 
tain areas bordering the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas, and numer- 
ous attempts to produce it success- 
fully in other areas have failed. Now 
Duke claims American Turkish is as 
good if not better than the overseas 
tobacco. 

Credit for the successful experi- 
ments goes to a small group of Duke 
and agricultural scientists of the 
three states, who have been sup- 
ported in their work by Duke Uni- 
versity, the General Education 
Board, the Agricultural agencies of 
the three states and four of the ma- 
jor tobacco companies, 

Dr. F. R. Darkis of the Duke De- 
partment of Chemistry has been in 
charge of the Turkish tobacco ex- 
perimental laboratory and field re- 
search, a task which involved the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating the 
project between the participating 
agencies and individuals, Dr. F. A. 
Wolf of the Duke Department of 
Botany has been in charge of the 
breeding and genetic experiments. 
The program as a whole has been 
under the general direction of Dr. 
Paul Gross, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 

One interesting revelation of this 
cooperative research program has 
been the demonstration that it is 
not necessary to import fresh seed 
from the European growing regions 
each year. It had previously been 
thought that seed grown in the 
United States would not continue to 
produce plants which are true to 


type. 
Turkish tobaccos are grown un- 
der greatly different conditions 


from those of the familiar flue-cured 
tobacco of the Southeastern region. 
The plants are planted very close 
together (from 5 to 6 inches apart ) 
and in rows 20 inches apart. Under 


these crowded conditions the stalks 
produce a large number of small 
leaves. There are 55 to 60 thousand 
Turkish plants per acre as compared 
to 5 to 6 thousand domestic plants 
per acre. 

While this process increases the 
labor of planting, there is compen- 
sation in the fact that the crop while 
growing needs very little weeding or 
cultivation. 

Production in small plots of one 
to two acres or less has been found 
most desirable. Many small farms 
in the upper Piedmont regions of 
the Eastern slope of the Blue Ridge 
from Virginia to South Carolina are 
considered to be the most favorable 
sites for growing this type of to- 
bacco. 

For the past 20 years these small 
farms more and more have become 
marginal. An increasing preference 
by American smokers for lighter 





Bill Sharpe 


eastern flue-cured types of tobacco 
has reduced the demands for the 
heavier types formerly grown on 
the farms of the western Piedmont 
in Virginia so that a new cash crop 
is needed as a source of income in 
this area. Due to his higher pro- 
duction costs, the same situation 
prevails for the small cotton farmer 
in western South Carolina. 

Another factor of economic sig- 
nificance is that these tobaccos 

(Continued on page 73) 





HE tendency of manufacturing § sorted 

concerns to locate in the area of § “open 

raw materials is demonstrated § two re 
in a unique Texas industry, that of § spikes 
wool manufacturing. Ranking first § r.p.m. 
as a wool growing state, producing § into a 
a fifth of the nation’s supply of vir- § the ne 
gin wool, and leading the world § ing. 
in the production of mohair, the Am¢ 
fleece of the angora goat, Texas has § methoc 
the first wool tops plant south of § systen 
the Mason-Dixon line. consis 

This wool tops plant is located at § contai 
New Braunfels, and owned by Rob- § soap, @ 
ert E. Pent formerly of Philadel- § agitat« 
phia. Mr. Pent built the first unit of § rollers 
this plant in 1941. mixtul 

One other product besides a va- § peratu 
riety of wools is significant to the § from 
success of the New Branufels plant, § which 
and to the future expansion of the § justed 
wool manufacturing industry in the The 
Southwest. Natural gas has proved § from o 
itself the fuel par excellent in this J bowls, 
type of industry. 

Wool top is a continuous un- § scourir 
twisted strand of the longer fiber § dryer, 
from which the shorter wool fiber, § large 
or noil, has been removéd by comb- § steam 
ing. It is the standard commercial § tained 
form in which wool is purchased by | ness it 
spinners. Some spinners demand Fro 
tops of a specified blend of different § fed int 
wools ; other spinners purchase their — machi 
tops on the open market, but in J feeder 
either case the form is the same, a § signed 
large soft ball of unspun strands of | amoun 
wool. Tops, as traded on the New | chine 
York Cotton Exchange, are subject | apron 
to certain specifications, rules, and 
by-laws as established in wool top 
exchange standards. 

Fleeces from the sheep-shearers 
arrive at the New Braunfels plant 
in their natural state as to grease 
and dirt. This natural wool is first 








Right 
reduced 
Left—(1)—Scouring bowls are usual- is wou 
ly in sets of three to five, each with an boxes f 
automatic feed from one bowl to the | re-wind 
next. The final bowl in a scouring set 
is shown. (2)—The dried wool is dis- 
charged into a storage bin by means 
of a blower. (3)—The carder, which 
is equipped with an automatic feeder 
and weigher. (Courtesy United Gas 
Log) 
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sorted, graded, and prepared for the 
“opener.” The opener consists of 
two revolving spindles styidded with 
spikes, or pins, and revolving at 440 
r.p.m. The wool thus opened is blown 
into a state of fluffiness, ready for 
the next operation, known as scour- 
ing. 

Among the several successful 
methods of scouring, the emulsion 
system is used at the Pent plant. It 
consists of a series of scouring bowls 
containing an emulsion of hot water, 
soap, and alkali and equipped with 
agitators in the form of squeeze 
rollers and oscillating forks. The 
mixture is kept at the proper tem- 
perature by means of steam pipes 
from boilers heated by gas jets 
which must be kept delicately ad- 
justed at all times. 

The wool is fed automatically 
from one to another of the scouring 
bowls, which usually stand in a 
series of five. Upon leaving the last 
scouring bowl the wool enters the 
dryer, having the appearance of a 
large rectangular oven heated by 
steam coils. After the wool has at- 
tained the required degree of dry- 
ness it is blown into a storage bin. 

From the storage bin the wool is 
fed into the first unit of the carding 
machine, which is an automatic 
feeder and weighing mechanism de- 
signed to feed exactly the proper 
amount of wool into the carding ma- 
chine at one take. A_lattice-like 
apron lifts each weighed batch of 
wool to the feed rollers. 

The feed rollers vary in size from 
16 to 24 inches, depending upon the 
quality of the wool, whether short 

(Continued on page T8) 


Right — (4)—Carded, combed and 
reduced to an endless sliver, the wool 
is wound into ball form. (5) — Gill 
boxes further straighten the fibres and 
re-wind them into balls after which they 
are ready for the punch ball machine. 
(6)—Line of four combing machines, 
from which the wool is drawn off com- 
pletely combed with only the noil to 
be disposed of. The combed fibres are 
wound into’ standard weight balls. 
(Courtesy United Gas Log) 
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Oil Companies 
Prospect 
North Carolina 


produged along the North Caro. 

lina coast by seismographic 
tests may not blast out any oil, but 
threaten the plan for a great na- 
tional park. Most of the local land- 
owners, and a lot of other people, are 
hopeful that the current coastal oil 
hunt will yield oil. But skeptics 
point to the fact that acquisition 
of land for the projected Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore has been 
halted, that the deadline for turning 
the requisite property over to the 
Park Service is rapidly approach- 
ing. 

Consequently, Congressman Her. 
bert Bonner, representing this dis- 
trict, is drawing up a bill to give the 
Seashore plan ten years of grace. 
North Carolina had been given until 
1947 to hand over 62,000 acres of 
land for establishment of the na- 
tion’s first great seashore. Then 
came the leasing of land on the cen- 
tral coast to a group of capitalists 
who now are drilling a well near 
Morehead City. This activity was 
quickly followed by entry of other 
prospectors and by extensive explor- 
atory work along most of the coast, 
especially in the area of the pro- 
posed park. 

Taking cognizance of the situa- 
tion, the 1945 General Assembly 
passed a law prohibiting further ac- 
quisitions for the project for two 
years. This automatically spells the 
end of the project, unless Bonner’s 
plea for clemency is granted. Al- 
ready some 12,000 acres are availa- 
ble, including some of the chief 
points of interest in the park area. 
These include the site of Fort Ral- 
eigh, the Kitty Hawk memorial and 
acreage, and old Cape Hatteras 
light. Goal of the NPS is 100,000 
acres, to include most of the sea- 
shore of the outer banks through 
Ocracoke Island. Park men have 
said they expect the unique park to 
be America’s most popular. 

Meantime, Standard Oil, Sinclair 
and Texas have put under lease 

(Continued on page 74 ) 
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lon’s ingredients—coal, air and 

water—will have to be modified 
when nylon intermediates made in 
Texas come into the picture. For 
natural gas, and petroleum, it is be- 
lieved, will one day be used at the 
new $20,000,000 nylon salt plant 
being constructed by the Du Pont 
Company, near Orange, Texas, 

Nylon salt has nothing to do with 
ordinary table salt except that both 
are white and both belong to a very 
broad class of chemical compounds 
and a base. Whereas table salt is a 
simple compound which can be pre- 
pared from sodium hydroxide and 
hydrochloric acid, nylon salt is 
made from two very complex chem- 
icals known as adipic acid and hex- 
amethylene diamine. The job of the 
Texas plant will be to produce both 
of these compounds and then to 
combine them to form the salt, 
which will then be shipped to other 
plants to be converted into yarn, 
bristles, plastic articles, ete. Cur- 
rently all the nylon salt is being 
made at the Du Pont plant at Belle, 
W. Va. 

Hydrogen is needed in the manu- 
facture of both adipic acid and hex- 
amethylene diamine; and natural 
gas, or methane, is a good source of 
this element. Methane consists of 
one atom of carbon and four atoms 
of hydrogen. The hydrogen will be 
separated from the carbon at the 
nylon plant by one or more methods. 
Natural gas also will be used as a 
fuel for some of the manufacturing 
processes. 

In making the adipic acid, cyclo- 
hexane is used, which is at present 
made from a coal tar product, ben- 
zene, by the addition of six atoms 
of hydrogen to the benzene mole- 
cule. This is one point at which 
the hydrogen from natural gas will 
be used in the Texas operations. 
However, cyclohexane is a naturally 
occurring component of petroleum, 
and it is hoped that eventually it 
will be possible to obtain it directly 
from this source. It constitutes 
from less than one to more than four 
per cent of the lighter distillate, the 
so-called naphtha fraction, depend- 
ing on the source of the crude pe- 
troleum, but it must be separated 


ivn's popular description of ny- 
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Natural gas, 
petroleum 
forecast as 
additions to 
present coal, 
air and water 
components 
of nylon. 


out in relatively pure form for 
adipic acid manufacture. 

Once the adipic acid is manufac- 
tured, part of it is used in making 
the other half of the nylon salt com- 
bination, hexamethylene diamine. 
Here ammonia is required, and 
more hydrogen from natural gas. 
The ammonia itself is made from 
nitrogen fixation process, and it 
will not be made at the Texas ny- 
lon plant. The hydrogen for am- 
monia synthesis may come from 
either natural gas or water, and the 
nitrogen from the air. 

After the adipic acid and hexa- 
methylene diamine are produced 
they are run together, in measured 
amounts, in stainless steel equip- 
ment. <A reaction takes place in 
which the ends of the dibasic acid 
molecule hook onto the ends of the 
diamine molecule to form hexa- 
methylene-diammonium-adipate. In 
simple terms, this is nylon salt. In 


dry form it is a white crystalline. 


material that looks much like or- 
dinary table salt. To facilitate its 





H. L. Wolcott, manager of 
the Morgantown, W. Va. ord- 
nance works which the Du- 
Pont Company has operated 
for the Federal government, 
has been appointed manager 
of the new Sabine River 
Works under construction 
near Orange, Texas. W. H. 
Holstein, formerly produc- 
tion superintendent of the 





Belle, W. Va. works, has 
been appointed assistant 
manager. 











Texas Plant to Boost Nylon Output 


handling it is dissolved and trans- 
ported by tank car to the nylon 
flake and yarn plants at Seaford, 
Delaware, and Martinsville, Virgin- 
ia. A third nylon plant at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, is contemplated 
to increase further production of 
these products. 

At the Seaford and Martinsville 
plants the nylon salt is piped to the 
top of the building to evaporators, 
where much of the solvent is re- 
moved to form a more concentrated 
solution. The salt solution now 
flows into an autoclave, a giant pres- 
sure cooker, where under the influ- 
ence of heat the salt polymerizes, 
that is the small molecules link up 
to form long chain-like giant mole- 
cules. When polymerization has 
been completed the thick syrupy ma- 
terial is allowed to flow from a slot 
in the bottom of the autoclave on 
to the surface of a broad slowly re- 
volving casting wheel. A shower of 
water hardens the nylon polymer 
into a translucent milky white rib- 
bon, which is then chopped up into 
small flakes. The nylon flake from 
several autoclaves is blended, and, 
if yarn is to be made, it is poured 
into spinning machines. A hot grid 
at the bottom of the machine melts 
the flake and a carefully designed 
pump forces the viscous molten ny- 
lon through the fine holes of the 
spinneret to form the yarn fila- 
ments. The yarn is later stretched 
or drawn to increase its strength. 

The Texas plant, to be known as 
the Sabine River Works of the Du 
Pont Company, is being built to 
boost the production of nylon for 
military purposes. All nylon has 
been under government allocation 
since shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
and the range of its usefulness has 
increased steadily. In addition to 
parachutes, glider tow ropes and 
airplaye tire cords, the tough, resil- 
ient mildew - resistant material is 
used in flak-vests, life jackets, anti- 
black-out suits for fliers, lightweight 
flying suits, ponchos, tents, gloves, 
shoe laces, casualty blankets, and 
waterproof exposure suits. In 
bristle form it makes toothbrushes 
and paintbrushes. And in plastic 
form it is going into small molded 
parts for airplane instruments. 
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Contracts 


AJOR war supply contracts and 
facility projects in the south- 
ern states have neared the $40 

pillion mark, according to latest 
figures available from the War Pro- 
duction Board. Supply contracts al- 
located to the South had reached the 
staggering total of $28,815,787,000 
by May 1, while industrial and mili- 
tary facilities added up to $4,935,- 
899,000. Add to this last figure $1 
billion expended by private indus- 
tries for new facilities and the 
South’s industrial plant has in- 
creased in value nearly $6 billion 
since Pearl Harbor. 


Miscellaneous production, which 
includes food processing, clothing 
and hundreds of other items, leads 
the contract parade with a total of 
nearly $9 billion, followed closely 
by aircraft at over $8 billion, with 
ship construction of over $6.5 bil- 
lion holding third place, while ord- 
nance—guns, tanks and ammuni- 
tion—passed the $5 billion mark. 

Maryland and Texas were practi- 
cally tied for first place in aircraft 
manufacture, the Lone Star state 
having an edge of slightly more than 
$300 million. Three of the southern 
states did not participate in the pro- 
duction of planes, and only one had 
no part in the shipbuilding program. 
All of them had appreciable ord- 
nance production and all shared 
well in the allocation of Federally 
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Southern War Supply, Facility 
Pass 38 Billion Mark 






Industrial and military awards above 9.5 billion— 


aircraft and ships total 14.9 billion dollars— 


ordnance contracts valued over 5 billion 


financed industrial and military fa- 
cilities. 

Both industrial and military fa- 
cilities will loom large in the post- 
war industry of the South. Count- 
less war plants, shipyards, ma- 
chinery and machine tools will be 
available for civilian manufacturing 
purposes. Many of the military in- 
stallations, especially airfields will 
contribute to the industrial and 
transportation resources of the sec- 
tion. 

Detailed breakdowns of war sup- 
ply contracts and facilities are not 
available from the War Production 
Board, but the South’s share of sup- 
ply contracts was concentrated in 
the agricultural, forest and mineral 
resources of the section. Industrial 
facilities, shipyards, aircraft 
plants, ordnance factories and 
other operations were concentrated 
in the area because of the proximity 
of vast stores of raw materials and 
abundant power sources, coal and 
natural gas, 


Supply Contracts Through April, 1945 


Aircraft* Ships Ordnance Miscellaneous Total 

BAAUAMIR 6 os cccscseess cess $76,683 $567,246 $506,053 $350,731 $1,500,713 
SEMA khGscesscseass  Se0R@uRs Ssdemmiye 132,438 51,785 184,223 
AS of 0.) eres 4,060 1,046 987 16,594 22,687 
ua ee ee 7,170 659,913 30,450 119,094 816,627 
NIN loo so ge an 0: joie 0-5 00 439,105 395,227 199,569 549,691 1,583,592 
Kentucky ................ 355,645 3,010 178,409 205,247 742,311 
BIOUENIAMA oo... ccc cccaeee 245,260 533,548 210,743 424,826 1,414,377 
Maryland ..... 2,118,947 934,079 351,386 1,473,287 4,877,699 
Mississippi .. 6,121 00,419 52,693 86,879 446,112 
Missouri ...... 965,024 157,544 1,543,824 683,884 3,350,276 
North Carolina 62,914 456,495 138,030 667,235 1,324,674 
Oklahoma ......... 1,452,826 1,880 96,152 256,939 1,807,797 
South Carolina ........... seeeeees 49,2347 4,931 516,661 570,826 
Tennessee ................ 395,306 43,614 450,673 519,573 1,409,166 
MER a Sale Scarciscnsteiercseia< 2,161,998 1,530,033 637,735 2,112,277 6,442,044 
MIP OINIA occ ccc ccccvecses 10,130 980,3047 288,63 322,803 256,434 
DVGRLOVARIINIA ciscccccsess § aureanieaiee 55,732 215,423 449,640 720,795 

Ju 0" Vt i ee $8,301,189 $6,669,324 $5,038,127 $8,807,174 $28,815,787 


*Includes airframes, aircraft engines, propellers, other parts and related equipment. 
7Does not include Naval vessels constructed at Charleston and Norfolk Navy Yards. 


Cotton for clothing and high ex- 
plosives, petroleum for fuel and the 
synthetic rubber program, southern 
bauxitie for aircraft construction, 
iron and coal in juxtaposition, un- 
limited timber, vast pine forests for 
pulp supplies, are but a few of the 
resources of the South which played 
major roles in the drama of the 
greatest war in history. 


Another factor which has enabled 
the South to make great contribu- 
tions to the war effort and build for 
the future has been the manpower 
supply, most of it native-born and 
free from the alien elements which 
have greatly contributed to labor 
unrest in other sections of the na- 
tion. 


As the industrial machine of the 
South has expanded under the im- 
petus of war, so have its research 
and technical programs, assuring a 
postwar future that will make of 
the southern states a number one 
industrial frontier. 


Distribution of Major War Supply Contracts and Facility Projects, Cumulative by State and 
Major Object (Thousands of Dollars) 


Facilities Through February, 1945 









Grand 

Industrial Military Total Total 
$485,687 $183,391 $619,078 2,119,791 
327,714 2 439,286 623,509 
47,070 120,978 143,665 
67,048 601,249 1,417,876 
390,646 1,974,238 

469,736 1,212,047 
626,783 2,041,160 
498,889 5,376,588 

240,512 686,62 
682,266 4,032,542 

317 476,936 1,801,610 

975 496,780 2,304,577 

9,715 216,489 787,315 
388,812 566,548 1,975,714 
1,145,896 1,964,85¢ 8,406,897 
256,434 813,193 2,415,061 
279,532 6,286 285,818 1,006,613 
$4,935,899 $4,574,141 $9,510,040 $38,325,827 











Southern Industrial 
Expansion in June 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—Addition — Contract let 
for printing plant addition for Dewberry En- 
graving Co. 

BIRMINGHAM — Expansion Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., plans expansion of 
tin plate mill as part of general improvement 
program to increase capacity of mill by 52,000 
tons annually and feeders and cleaners would 
be installed for 28 tin stacks; the expansion 
will be in cold reduced plate capacity; esti- 
mated cost $1,000,000. 

BIRMINGHAM—Building—Family Reserve 
Insurance Co. will construct new building for 
the home office. 

GADSDEN—Plant — Contract has been let 
at $50,000 for recapping building for Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

HUNTSVILLE—Factory — John Blue Co. 
home office, Laurinburg, 'N. C., acquired prop- 
erty of Erwin Knitting Mills, West Hunts- 
ville, for establishing plant for expansion ; 
will expend $60,000 for improvements. 

MOBILE—W arehouse—Contract let for re- 
construction of warehouse, cost approximate- 
ly $90,000, for Sears Roebuck Company. 

PRATTVILLE — Plant — Autauga Quick 
Freeze, Inc., will start work soon on con- 
struction of freezer plant, containing 492 
lockers. 

SHEFF s Terminal Shoals Trans- 
portation Co. plans construction of bus termi- 
nal to cost approximately $40,000. 


ARKANSAS 

Levee—U. S. Engineer Office, Little Rock, 
will have about $500,000 available for levee re- 
pairs on Arkansas River from the $12,000,000 
voted by Congress for emergency flood con- 
trol; approximately $50,000 will be available 
for repairs along White River. 

HARRISON — Railways — Missouri and 
North Arkansas Railway from Neosho, Mo., 
to Helena, Ark., was sold to Samuel N. Sum- 
mer of Columbus, 0.; W. G. Bell of Spring- 
field, O., and J. Tom Grimmett of Oklahoma 
City and Pauls Valley, Okla.; rehabilitation 
of the roadbed with new ballast and new 
steel rails will be undertaken. 

JONESBORO—Plant—The Jonesboro Char- 
coal and Chemical Co. has organized to erect 
plant here. 

LITTLE ROCK—Power Lines — Arkansas 
Power and Light Co. has filed application 
with Arkansas Public Service Commission for 
a certificate for construction of a 13,000-volt 
electric transmission line to improve services 
in Cross County at an estimated cost of 


200. 

WHEATLEY—Rice Elevator — Excavation 
completed and pouring of concrete started 
on rice dryer and storage elevator for Wheat- 
Grain Drying Co-operative. 


FLORIDA 

BELLE GLADE—Plant—Contract is let for 
construction of building, and warehouse and 
shop, also drainage and development of acre- 
age to cost $250,000, for Florida Ramie Prod- 
ucts, Ine. 

FORT LAUDERDALE—Danm, Etc. — Board 
of County Commissioners of Broward Coun- 
ty plans construction of dam and bridge on 
New River. 

FORT PIERCE—Line—Florida East Coast 
Railway Co. has plans for railroad line, Fort 
Pierce to Okeechobee City; cost $1,500. 

GOULDING — Warehouse — City Finance 
Committee recommended the issuance of rev- 
enue certificates in the amount of $100,000 to 
purchase holdings of the Gulf Atlantic Ware- 
house Co. for use by Pensacola Port Au- 
thority. 

LEESBURG—Plant — Campbell & Prosser 
Co. have applied for permission to construct 
$200,000 citrus canning plant; modern con- 
struction; all waste to be converted into by- 
products; capacity for packing one million 
cases of juice per season. 

MIAMI—Factory Building — Contract let 
at $10,000 for construction of factory build- 
ing for Eagle Tire Co. 

MIAMI—Alteration—Railway Express Co. 
let contract for altering pane enlarging ware- 
house into garage; cost $10. 

MIAMI—Warehouse—Reed Furniture Corp. 
has let contract for $23,976 warehouse. 

MIAMI—Facilities—Seaboard Railway Co. 
has let contract at $50,000 for additional fa- 











cilities, consisting of inspection pit, pump 
house and 3 hydrant houses. 
MIAMI—Addition—Shaw Brothers Oil Co. 


received bid for addition to warehouse. 
ORLANDO—Building — Allied Parts Co. 
plan to erect storage and display room, cost 
23,000. 
ORLANDO—Building -— American Laundry 
& Dry Cleaning Co. will erect $20,000 building. 
ORLANDO—Warehouse—Atlantic Drug Co. 
let contract for warehouse and office. 
ORLANDO—Building—Diamond T, Sales & 
Service, will erect sales room and garage; 
cost $30,000. 


GEORGIA 

Plant — General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., reported negotiating for site in De- 
Kalb County for automobile assembly plant. 

ATLANTA—Expansion — Fulton National 
Bank acquired site bounded by Marietta, For- 
syth and Fairlie Sts., for future expansion. 

AUGUSTA—Radio—Roy V. Harris and as- 
sociates incorporated Voice of Augusta, ap- 
plied for license for erection of radio station. 


KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON—Plant—Kawneer Co. received 
bids July 5 for $100,000 plant for manufacture 
of architectural metal products. 
SOMERSET — Textile — The Goodall Co. 
plans to erect $100,000 plant at Somerset. 


LOUISIANA 

BOSSIER CITY—Bank—Regional war pro- 
duction board at Dallas approved construc- 
tion of new bank building to cost $145,000. 

LAKE ARTHUR—Structure — Contract let 
at $12,236 for construction of new one-story 
ice plant building for F. J. Scoggins. 

NEW ORLEANS—Warehouse Building — 
Billingsley Engineering Co., Interstate Build- 
ing, received bids for construction of new 
warehouse building for Flintkote Co. 

SHREVEPORT — Generating Station 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Co. has been 
granted priority rating for erection of $3,- 
i” electric generating station on Caddo 

ake. 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE—Building—Contract has been 
let for garage building for Cloverland Farms 
Dairy. 

BALTIMORE—Shop — Rea Keech plans 
auto repair shop to cost $12,000. 

BALTIMORE—Building — Fairmount Mill 
& Lumber Co. will construct $8,000 millwork 
storage building and $9,500 lumber storage 
building. 

BALTIMORE—Room—Flynn & Emrich Co. 
will erect one-story, foundry cleaning and 
shipping room. 

BALTIMORE—Truck Repair Shop — Guil- 
= Realty Co. received bids for truck repair 
shop. 

BALTIMORE—Building — Contract let for 
building for Armor Tread Tire Corp, cost 
BALTIMORE—Facilities—Gwynnden Real- 
ty Co. completed plans for lubrication fa- 
cilities. 

BALTIMORE—Building—Contract let for 
alteration and addition to building, for Beh- 
rend Bros. 

BALTIMORE—Building—Contract let for 
terminal building for Hart & Clark Transfer 


Co. 

BALTIMORE—Buildings—Contract let for 
X-Ray building at $10,000 and for pipe shop 
extension, at $7,000 for Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Shipyard, Ine. 

BALTIMORE—Addition — Contract let for 
factory addition for Monroe Upholstering Co. 
cost 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — Barn — Contract 
let for barn, for Arthur Preece, Sparks: cost 


SPARROWS POINT—Mill—Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. plans expenditure of $15,000.000 for 
a foundations and electrical equip- 
ment, 

THURMONT—Factory—Cannon Shoe Com- 
pany plans erection of shoe factory on 12-acre 
site along Western Maryland Railroad tracks. 








MISSISSIPPI 
BRANDON—Building—Carroll H. Kennedy 
acquired site for stone and concrete building; 





work to begin in July. 

CHICKASAW COUNTY—Garment Plant — 
State Agricultural and Industrial Board plans 
voting on $75,000 garment building. 

FULTON—Plant—T. b. Rushing plans con. 








a~ 





struction of quick freeze plant and grocery in yy abe 
West Fulton, post-war. ‘Aud: 

HATTIESBURG—Warehouse—Contract let Comm 
for construction of new two-story warehouse Filli 
and one-story feed store at $56,932 for Pioneer Reside 
Furniture Co. Dwe 

HATTIESBURG— Plant—L. P. Sweatt, Gulf- Office 
port, president of Mississippi Power Co., will 
corstruct second unit of Plant Easton, steam 
electric generating plant of the company lo-™(NDUST 
cated on Leaf River near Hattiesburg. BLIC 

JACKSON—Expansion — Double Cola Bot- i ( 
tling Co. plans $50,000 expansion program. Hos} 

JACKSON—Building—J. L. House Lumber Housir 
Co. plans erection of building. School: 

JACKSON—Plant—Aponaug Manufacturing 
Co. plans establishment of garment plant. 

JACKSON—Plant — Lumbermen’s Supply 
Co. will erect warehouse. ENGINE 

JACKSON—Expansion—Pepsi Cola Bottling Dams, 
Co. plans improvements. Alrp< 

JACKSON—Building—Whitehead Motor Co.§ Federa 
plans erection of building. tric 

ACKSON—Expansion—Becker Roofing Co.§ Sewers 
plans new building. ; 

JACKSON—Building—National Biscuit Co, 
plans erection of building. ROADS, 

JACKSON—Expansion — Townsend Paper 
Co. plans expansion. TOTAI 

JACKSON—Radio Station—Station WJDX 
will erect a new ee modulation station 
at cost of $100 

MeuUnehe Packing Plant—Owen Broth- 
ers will build a Packing Plant at an approxi- 
mate cost of $85, 

MISSOURI 

BOLIVAR—Extension — Southwest Elect ri¢ 
Cooperative has allotment of $180,000 for ¢x- 
tension of lines. 

ELDORADO SPRINGS — Extension—Sac-§ Alabama 
Osag Cooperative has allotment of $150,0008 Arkansas 
for extension of lines. Dist. of ¢ 

FAYETTE—Extension — Howard County Florida 
Co-operative has REA allotment of $125,000BRGeorgia . 
for electric power lines. Kentucky 

KANSAS CITY—Escalators — Otis Elevator Louisiana 
Co. received order from Kansas City Terminal Maryland 
Co. for 8 escalators to carry passengers tof Mississip, 
and from train levels at Union Station, Kan- poeoers 
sas City: post war; cost $480,000. Caroli 

MACON — Extension — Macon Electric Co- Sache 
operative has REA allotment of $150,000 for§S. Caroli: 
electric power lines. Tennessee 

MOUNT VERNON—FExtension—Ozark Elec-§fexas ... 
tric Cooperative has allotment of $150,000 for§ Virginia 
extension of lines. W. Virgin 

PEMISCOT — Electric Line — Pemiscot 
Dunklin Electric Cooperative let contract forf TOTAL 
constructing of 50 miles of line. 

PLATTE CITY — Extension — Platte-Clay 
Electric Co-operative has REA allotment of 
$60,000 for electric power lines. 

ST. LOUIS—W: filermann Trans- 
fer Co. yb construct warehouse and garage: 
cost $16, ) 

ST. LOUI8—Factory—Stout Sign Co. plans OUTH 
factory and office. half-y 

ST. LOUIS—Factory—Contract is let for§26, 000, « 
factory building for Southern Equipment Co.; h 7! 
cost $40, the figur 

ST. LOUIS — Farm Bureau_ Cooperative last year 


Locker Service, Ralls County, New London, 





will construct locker plant, incorporated by <A. 
Lee Ely, Monroe City. 

ST. LOUIS—Building — Walter Wippern 
will erect factory building to cost approx- 
imately $12,000. 

ST. LOUIS 
alterations to factory for Carlova, Inc.; 
$12. 


2.000. 

REA, St. Louis, 
lotments to electric cooperatives: 

Aiabama — Baldwin County Electric Mbrdg 
Corp., Robertsdale, $50,000: Butler—Pionee 
Electric Cooperative, Ine., 

Kentucky. 
Coon, Corp., Cynthiana, $60,000: 

Mississippi—Coahoma Electric Power As 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Southern Construction $539,626,000 
at Half-Year Mark 





SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


























| Co. _ 


is let for 
pment Co.; 


‘ooperativ’ 
v London, 


Contracts Contracts 
June, 1945 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Six First Six 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1945 1944 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
sembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) ....... $788,000 $7,141,000 $4,502,000 $1,844,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) ..... 550,000 940,000 3,362,000 1,397,000 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
ee re ne 1,890,000 22,967,000 18,466,000 30,383,000 
 Shadwsed oesnaueeeeeeeceeuees 157,000 1,085,000 859,000 154,000 
$3,385,000 $32,133,000 $27,189,000 $33,778,000 
PPR MOEND: cc cciccsssceccececese $15,208,000 $66,836,000 $247,595,000 $95,993,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal, and 
SUMNER MEE sors iess ak Octomvaoookeasne + $10,291,000  $114,755,000 $108,580,000 $77,888,000 
PC ies ee kk nKbanewhdbine ane e es 154,000 9720, 14,256,000 33,646,000 
PINS Figs 506 60 015/oiosaece pre aeawsaleos ie e 2,262,000 16,600,000 11,062,000 6,650,000 
$12,707,000 $133,075,000 $133,898,000 $118,154,000 
ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, and 
PENS oi oons ceive gieassascews.s $9,369,000 $57,320,000 $59,617,000 $94,271,000 
—" County, Municipal Elec- 
Siibiesh wiaisisininisiei ans ao + oo = 49:5 443,000 8,445,000 3,590,000 453,000 
dees and Waterworks ......... 2,403,000 10,472,000 19,443,000 14,191,000 
$12,215,000 $76,237,000 $82,650,000  $108,915,000 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES 503,000 $23,306,000 $48,294,000 $47,087,000 
SUE MEEMMEN © (5,510 ;4 15.515 <6/atoie ib 016910 9 0116815 0 eos $50,018,000 $331,587,000 $539,626,000 $403,957,000 
SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 
Contracts Contracts 
June, 1945 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Six First Six 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1945 1944 
BIMER Eo oo SF oi5cs cides sinaetgacen $4,055,000 —« $5,900,000 ,258,000 $24,413,000 
I 10556 5556-65 o's ow is oles 0:950 600 0058 642,000 1,236,000 4,501,000 1,873,000 
EMME MONUING, y5:5 (6isceig biard ps ieisve eae 08.0% 1,554,000 1,010,000 21,209,000 12,715,000 
MEEMNNEEE Fcc 160 :a\ oxo ores 1e's ‘si0saig. Orbe Siove'e 7,850,000 17,176,000 34,371,000 51,597,000 
MMR 7 1555 6 ve 'ols col ao aeisiets io @erbie odie 1,105,000 49,234,000 18,257,000 24,769,000 
Kentucky ............. Pai saarine . 244,000 2,790,000 9,848,000 16,248,000 
PINEEIN 9 5s: 50 io'e:s5-010 soe 4 99 05400 °5i9 90 2,131,000 23,806,000 28,392,000 28,324,000 
2,350,000 28,369,000 29,230,000 30,907,000 
376,000 32,439,000 17,556,000 7,081,000 
2,010,000 25,918,000 9,878,000 15,430,000 
3, ,000 7,156,000 17,678,000 13,923,000 
,000 10,000,000 16,738,000 15,234,000 
689,000 15,381,000 6,342,000 13,550,000 
874,000 12,193,000 24,563,000 13,991,000 
12,775,000 77,997,000 171,069,000 73,250,000 
7,216,000 12,081,000 31,305,000 49,347,000 
,004,000 8,301,000 7,931,000 11,305,000 
NPE IIES 555 6 wig ed wisGlereig vivseinie pe er0e ore $50,018,000  $331,587,000 $539,626,000 $4103,957,000 
OUTHERN construction passed the Current public building is about thir- 


half-year mark with a total of $539,- 
626,000, or thirty-three per cent ahead of 
the figure for the comparable period of 
last year. 
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Industrial construction, public building 
nd highway work were mainly respon- 
sible for the increase, as these three 
lassifications all showed increases above 
the valuation of contracts during the first 
six months of 1944. 

The accumulation of industrial con- 
struction contracts so far in 1945 is $247,- 
95,000. This figure is over two and one- 
alf times that for industrial construc- 
ion recorded during the first six months 
of 1944. 
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teen per cent ahead of the value set for 
the southern states during the first half 
of last year. The 1945 six-month total is 
$133,898,000; the 1944 six-month total 
$118,184,000. 

Highway construction is up about two 








by 
SAMUEL A. LAUVER 











$50,018,000 
Total for June 


per cent with a six-month total of £48,- 
294,000. Engineering construction so far 
this year totals $82,650,000 and private 
building, $27,189,000. Totals for these two 
types for the initial half of 1944 were 
$108,915,000 and $33,778,000, respectively. 

Seven states and the District of Colum- 
bia accounted for almost eighty per cent 
of the $589,626,000 half-year total. Activ- 
ity in all showed valuations above the 
twenty million dollar level. The individual 
totals were: 

Texas, $171,069,000 ; Alabama, $90,258,- 
000; Florida, $84,871,000; Virginia, $31,- 
305,000; Maryland, $29,230,000; Louisi- 
ana, $28,392,000; Tennessee, $24,563,000 ; 
District of Columbia, $21,209,000. 

June’s contribution to the six-month 
total was $50,018,000, a figure that em- 
braces $15,208,000 for industrial construe- 


tion, $12,707,000 for public building, $12,- 
215,000 for engineering construction, $6,- 


503,000 for highways and bridges and $3,- 
385,000 for private building. 

The industrial total represents a wide 
variety of enterprises. Federal building, 
mostly military, is the important item in 
the public total. Airports and earthwork 
make up the large part of the engineer- 
ing total. Residential building was the 
highest valued among the private proj- 
ects. 

While representing a decrease from the 
figure for the preceding month, the June 
industrial total of $15,208,000 was ahead 
of the valuation placed on industrial con- 
struction for June 1944. 

Industrial projects reported as active, 
either in the proposed stage or placed 
under contract during June, included : 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. let con- 
tracts in connection with $22,000,000 
nylon salts plant at Orange, Texas. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. plans $15,000,000 
expenditure for expansion at Sparrows 
Point, Md. including 56-inch four high 
tandem cold mill. 

yair-Santee Corp. plans $12,000,000 
paper mill in Orangeburg County, S. C. 

Ford Motor Co. reported plans $10,600,- 
000 assembly plant and parts depot at 
Hapeville, Ga. 

Monongahela West Penn Public Serv- 
ice Co. announced program of substation 
and line construction to involve $6,000,- 
000 expenditure. 

Virginia Electric and Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., proceeding with $38,000,000 
rural electric program. 

(Continued on page 74) 








Baldwin Builds New 
Fatigue Testing Machine 





Increasing demand for fatigue testing ma- 
chines that will handle small pieces or sub- 
assemblies of larger structures has led_ to 
development and production by Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works’ Southwark Division of two 
new pieces of testing equipment. Special fea- 
tures of these machines will make it pos- 
sible to approach an actual field test much 
closer than before. It should be valuable for 
the testing of automotive and airplane parts 
or any structural components or specimens. 

The Southwark universal fatigue testing 
machine peg pada a dynamic load ap- 
plication of 20, pounds in one direction is 
made possible through an hydraulic preload- 
ing attachment of 10,000 pound capacity. The 
high operating speed of approximately 2,000 
load cycles per minute, at constant force as 
opposed to constant deflection, are two im- 
portant advantages. 

Any predetermined alternating load is kept 
automatically constant regardless of the 
changes of deflection that may occur in the 
specimen under test. Other slower speed ma- 
chines, whose load is applied with eccentric 
cranks, maintain a constant alternating de- 
flection, regardless of load. 

Southwark’s other new Universal Fatigue 
Testing Machine of 1,000 pound alternating 
force capacity also has a static preloading 
attachment which results in a force capac- 
ity of 2,000 pounds in one direction. It was 
developed for tests in tension-compression, 
bending or torsion. 

The torsion testing attachments for the 
latter have a capacity up to 30,000 inch pounds 
and permit the testing of specimens exceed- 
ing one inch in diameter. The standard ten- 
sion-compression fixture for testing speci- 
mens is equipped with tapered collets to grip 
plain cylindrical pieces. Bending fixtures are 
available up to 6,000 inch pounds bending mo- 
ment for testing flat plate specimens up to 
approximately % inch in steel, % inch in 
aluminum alloys and one inch in plastics. 


New Pocket Circuit Tester 


Announced by Amerline 


A new all-purpose circuit tester for all 
who have to do with electricity, has been 
made available by Amerline, manufacturer of 
plastic and metal specialties, 1753 North Hon- 
ore St., Chicago 22, Illinois. It is convenient 
vest-pocket type. and indicates voltages from 
90 DC, and 60 AC, to 500 volts AC or DC. 





General Electric neon lamp on the top glows 
in varying intensities indicating circuit con- 
ditions. No glow indicates a dead line. The 
lamp lights on currents as low as one micro- 
ampere, 

The new tester is used for locating blown 
fuses, trouble-shooting in cords and ap- 
pliances such as electric irons, toasters, etc., 
testing radio frequency, receivers, plate cir- 
cuits, and screen grids; for testing spark 
plugs, meters, condensers, armatures, etc. The 
uses are innumerable in shop, plant or field. 








Caine Names Southern Agents 
Caine Steel Company, Chicago, announces 
the appointment of Southern agencies to han- 
dle corrugated steel piling, as follows: 

For Maryland and Delaware: General Sup- 
ply and Equipment Co., 530 E. 25th street, 
Baltimore 18, Md.; for north Florida: Florida 
Equipment Co., 1205 W. Forsythe street, Jack- 
sonville 5, Florida; for counties adjacent to 
Tampa: Hart Machinery Co., 2613 4th avenue, 
Tampa 1, Florida; for the Kentucky counties 
of Boone, Kenton, and Campbell: Carroll, Ed- 
wards & Co., Richmond & McLeans streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South Carolina: Bell-Lot 
Machinery Co., 824 Lady street, Columbia, 
S. C.; for the Virginia counties adiacent to 
Norfolk: Hampton Roads Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co., West 39th & Killam, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 


Link-Belt Announces New 


Cargocrane 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp., of Chicago and 
Cedar Rapids, recently announced addition 
of a new member to its line of general purpose 
Cargocranes. 

This new Model YC-5 Cargocrane is a one- 
man operated machine of exceptional maneu- 
verability. It is easy of control] and is sup- 
plied with abundant power for rapid loading, 
unloading and stacking of materials. 

_It has a lifting capacity of 2900 Ibs. at 
15 foot radius, up to 15,000 lbs. at 314 foot 
radius. Boom swings in a full 210 degrees: 
with short turning radius of chassis. A wheel 
base of 10 feet 9 inches permits it to work in 
narrow spaces. Steering is accomplished by 
dual-wheels operating on a pivoted axle. The 
entire unit is operated by a_ three-speed 
transmission from a 57 H. 'P. gas engine, for 
traveling, swinging, hoisting and boom hoist. 
There are three traveling speeds forward and 
one reverse with a low speed of 1.9 M.P.H. 
and a high speed of 6.75 M.P.H. Boom is of 
a gocse-neck type, 20 foot long and can be 
furnished either in one piece or telescopic. 

Numerous plants, warehouses, shipping 
and loading platforms, will find this new 
Cargocrane a compact and sturdy unit capa- 
ble of swift performance in the loading and 
stacking of the materials, as well as in assem- 
bly and erection work. A copy of explanatory 
Booklet 2071, fully describing this machine, 
may he had by writing direct to Link-Belt 
Speeder Corporation, Chicago. 


Stevens Appointed Labor 


Relations Consultant . 


Robley D. Stevens, former official of the U. 
S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
public contracts divisions and the War Labor 
Board, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Industrial Corporation as consultant on labor 
relations. 

In_ announcing Mr. Stevens’ appointment, 
G. Harvey Porter, Executive Vice-President 
of the Corporation, stated that “with the ad- 
vent of complicated and far-reaching labor 
legislation now on the statute books of the 
country, it is important to the work of this 
corporation and the Baltimore industries it 
serves, that it add a consultant to its staff 
experienced in techniques, red tape and pro- 
cedures of the various government agencies 
which are concerned with labor legislation.” 

The Industrial Corporation publishes a 
bulletin outlining its complete program. 
Copies are available for the asking at the 
home office: 217 Baltimore Life Building, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Southern Fabricators Get 


Big Aluminum Orders 


Big orders totaling more than 19 million 
pounds of aluminum sheet have been placed 
with southern fabricators by the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers, according to an announcement 
by the Aluminum Company of America. The 
sheet will be rolled in Alcoa mills. 

An order for 2,303,000 pounds of sheet was 
awarded to the Armco Drainage & Metal Co., 
of Atlanta, Ga. The sheet will be used for 
roofing and siding on portable Army ware- 
houses. 

Two orders have been placed with -the 
Southern States Iron Roof Co., of Savana- 
nah, Ga.; one for six million pounds of alum- 
inum sheet for barracks roofs and the second 
for 11,414,000 pounds intended for roofing and 
siding of shell buildings. 

All of the aluminum roofing and siding un- 
der construction will be shipped to the Pa- 
cific area. 
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Tube Turns Engineer Service 


Carl B. McLaughlin will head up the re. 
cently established engineering service divi- 
sion of Tube Turns, Inc., Louisville, Ky., it 
is announced by John G. Seiler, the firm's 
vice president in charge of sales. The divi- 
sion is rapidly developing new applications 
for Tube-Turn welding fittings. 

McLaughlin formerly was associated with 
Tube Turns’ Pittsburgh office. A native of 
Jacksonville, Ill., he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Iilinvis in 1931 and was a metal, 
Jurgist-engineer with the U. S. Steel Corp. be 
fore joining Tube Turns in 19438. 





Carl B. McLaughlin 


T-Ring Packing Announced 


A new product in the form of a T-ring 
packing is announced by The Weatherhead 
Company, 300 East 131st street, Cleveland § 
Ohio. It is offered as presenting to agricul- 


chine tool, marine, mining, oil, plastics, rail- 
road, refrigeration, and industries 4 


steel 
revolutionary packing in reciprocating, static 


and special applications. It consists of 4 
resilient sealing ring of synthetic rubber in 
a T-section backed up or supported on thd 
side by two non-extrusion guards, which are¢ 
made of laminated phenolic material. When 
installed the slight compression on the syn- 
thetic rubber provides a static seal. 

An 8-page illustrated folder is available 
from the main office or any of its branches, 


Towmotor Appoints Hooper 


Towmotor Corporation announces the ap; 
pointment of A. W. Hooper as District Sales 
Representative for the folfowing area: North; 
ern Alabama, Northern Georgia, Northerj 
South Carolina, all of North Carolina and thé 
Eastern part of Tennessee, Mr. Hooper’s of 
fice is at 7 North 55th Place, Birmingham 
Alabama; telephone No. 9-2591. Mr. Hoopeq 
has been engaged in sales and applicatio# 
engineering of Industrial trucks for many 
years in this area, and is well known as 4 
manufacturer's agent for this type of product. 


May Spindle Activity 

Cotton spindles of the South continued 
their high average of activity as compared 
with those in the remainder of the United 
States during May. Of the 17,620,696 southerm 
spindles in place, 17,296,590 were active for 
a total of 8,083,706,841 hours, an average of 
459 per spindle, while spindles in New Eng 
land and states outside the South only aver 
aged 273 hours each. 


Group Life Insurance on 


Installment Purchasers 


An unusual development of Group Lif 
insurance written on the lives of instalmen 
purchasers of automobiles, radios, washin{ 
machines, ete., rather than on the lives 0 
employees has been made available to th 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Millions of Military Telephones 


In the last five years the Bell System has furnished millions of tele- 
phones for war, including 1,325,000 head sets for air and ground 
forces and more than 1,500,000 microphones. . .. Also more than 
1,000,000 airplane radio transmitters and receivers . . . 4,000,000 
miles of telephone wire in cables .. . a vast quantity of switchboards, 
gun directors and secret combat equipment. That helps to explain 


why we are short of all kinds of telephone facilities here at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Group Life Insurance On 
Installment Purchasers 
(Continued from page 60) 


instalment customers of Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore. This contract, with a 
return of peacetime conditions, is expected to 
become one of the largest Group Life insur- 
ance policies ever written, and may involve as 
much as $300,000,000 of insurance. Any in- 
stallment purchaser is entitled to the insur- 
ance. If he dies, any unpaid balance is can- 
celled and the property belongs to his éstate. 

The announcement of this significant trans- 
action was made simultaneously in Newark 
by Franklin D’Olier, president of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, the 
underwriting company, and in Baltimore by 

. E. Duncan, chairman of the Board of 
Commercial Credit Company. The Pruden- 
tial was represented in the negotiations by 
Alexander and Alexander, Inc., nationally 
known insurance brokers. 


Chain-Flight Models Broaden 


American Conveyor Line 





For raising bulk materials up steep pitches 
impractical for a belt, the American Conveyor 
Company of Chicago announces Flight-Veyor, 
the latest addition to its line of portable elec- 
tric conveyors. Equipped with 134” chain- 
flights instead of a belt. It is designed to 
handle almost any type bulk material. 

It is finding wide application in unloading 
sand, moving metal parts, metal shavings, 
cinders, chemicals, clay, grain, salt and other 
similar bulk materials. Built in four sizes— 
two widths, 8 and 12 inch; two lengths, 13 
and 20 feet. 

All models are equipped with 40-foot heavy 
duty, rubber covered cable. Drive is by means 
of roller sprocket chains through counter 
shaft . .. sprocket shafts mounted on self- 
aligning ball bearings permanently sealed 
to retain lubricant and keep out dirt... two 
steel-frame, 6-inch take-ups at head pulley... 
heavy duty double pole switch, housed in pro- 


tecting box .. . rigid, heavy gauge steel 
frame, welded throughout, no bending or 
twisting. Heavy high carbon steel flight 


pan, 

Further information is available from the 
American Conveyor Company, 2435 Indiana 
avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


Hanna Engineering Offers 
Cylinder Calculator 


A new hydraulic cylinder calculator has 
been developed, and is offered complimentery, 
by Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois. In the form of 
an incased slide-rule, this calculator has four 
graduated windows on one side, and three 
on the other. It eliminates the need for mul- 
tiple tables, graphs, charts and data, and 
gives instantly the required values based 
upon other values in the same scale. Nineteen 
distinct operations may be performed on its 
scales, includirg cylinder size, pressure, cylin- 
~~ speed, size of pump, valves, pipe, and 
motor. 


“Bull Dog” Floor Clips Back 


The Bull Dog Floor Clip, Winterset, Iowa, 
announces it is back in full production of 
Bull Dog sleeper anchors, metal wall plugs, 
furring ties, buck anchors, and veneer anchor 
slots after a destructive warehouse fire last 
December. Represented by 165 agencies 
throughout the United States, and having dis- 
tributors in Canada and London, this manu- 
facturer is credited with having sold 60 mil- 
lion units in former operations. They are now 
ready for rapid duplication of that record. 


P&H Introduces Welder 
for Cast Iron 


“Harcast,” an all-position mild steel elec- 
trode for welding and repairing cast iron is 
a development of the Harnischfeger Corp., 
builders of P&H welding equipment. It fuses 
well with either mild or medium carbon steel, 
thus making it suited for joining cast iron 
with other types of steel. With a vield point 
of 50,000 pounds fp.s.i., the deposited metal 
has an ultimate tensile strength of 606,000 
pounds, roughly double that of a good grade 
of cast iron, 

Usable with either AC or DC machines 
(straight or reverse polarity on DC), “Har- 
cast” works well at low amperage, thus min- 
imizing the dilution effect at the fusion zone 
and permitting a higher quality of machin- 
ing. Reverse polarity on DC current pro- 
duces a smooth bead with deep penetration. 
On DC straight polarity, penetration is less, 
higher beads are built, and there is less 
spread in the fusion zone. For full particulars 
on “Harcast” electrodes, write Harnischfeger 
Corporation, Welding Division, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 


Dr. Charles Stine Retires 


For reasons of health, Dr. Charles M. A. 
Stine retired on June 30 as a member of the 
Executive Committee of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company and as its advisor on re- 
search and development. He has _ retained 
his positions of vice president and director. 

Dr. Stine was succeeded on the Executive 
Committee by Roger Williams, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Explosives Department, 
who was elected to a vice president and mem- 
her of the Board of Directors and assumed the 
duties of advisor on research and develop- 
ment, 

The retirement of Dr. Stine as a member 
of the Executive Committee came after 38 
years with the company in various capacities 
closely identified with research and develop- 
ment. In seventeen years, after joining the 
company in 1907, Dr. Stine rose from a minor 
research position to chemical director. 

He was vitally concerned in the discovery of 
major improvements in explosives permissible 
for use in coal mines, and in low-freezing 
dynamites. 


Schorle Named Works Manager 


Herman J. Schorle has been named works 
manager of the Holyoke works of Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corp. He succeeds 
Harry A. Feldbush, who moves to Harrison, 
N. J., to take charge of the company’s gen- 
eral offices. 

The Holyoke plant of Worthington portable 
and automatic air compressors, contractors’ 
air tools, refrigeration units, air conditioning 
equipment, and vertical turbine pumps. 


Nelson B. Buehrer Joins Evans 
Engineering Company 

F. J. Evans Engineering Co. announces 
that Nelson B. Buehrer has become a new 
member of the firm with headquarters at the 
general offices in Birmingham, Ala. He will 
direct sales of heating and air conditioning 
equipment to the dealers and gas utilities 
served by the company throughout the south. 

He was formerly with Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Evans Engineering is 
manufacturer’s agent for the Toledo com- 
pany’s complete line of products including 
Janitrol unit heaters for stores and factories, 
Janitrol conversion burners, conditioners and 
gravity burners for homes, Surface Combus- 
tion heat treat furnaces for industry and 
Kathabar air conditioning equipment. 

“Mr. Buehrer’s background in heating en- 
gineering and sales gained during the past 
17 years with Surface Combustion should 
prove of benefit to southern heating dealers 
and utilities in developing postwar business,” 

Evans, president of the engineering 
company, points out. 
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Blaw-Knox Appoints 


Southern Representatives 


The Ellis and Lowe Company, 226 S. Frank. 
lin Street, Tampa, Florida has been appointed 
distributor for the Tampa district of grating 
= of the Blaw-Knox company of Pitts. 
urgh, 

The Acme Wire & Iron Works, 1343 W, 
Laurel Street, San Antonio, Texas, has been 
appointed distributor of road products and 
a for the Blaw-Knox Company of Pitts. 

urgh. 


Norge Appoints Dean Spencer 


Dean Spencer, who has been identified 
with the Norge line of household appliances 
for the past 14 years, has been appointed re. 
gional manager of the Norge division of the 
Borg-Warner corporation in the Southeast, 
it is announced by Harra, vice- 
president and general sales manager. 

Spencer has been field service superinten- 
dent in charge of operations in New York and 
Chicago since 1942. As regional manager he 
will be responsible for Norge distribution in 
the territories of Charlotte, N. C., Charleston, 
S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Johnson City, Chattanooga, and Knoxville, 
Tenn, 





Herman J. Schorle 


Nelson B. Buehrer 
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Structural Frame 
For 
Warehouse 
Port St. Joe, Fla. 


BETTER 
CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
LOWER COST 


THE AETNA STEEL COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








DRAWING MATERIALS 
A AOUNT AIRY GRANITE srt, Seat Sho bekrive wou PUenron 
aterproot Drawing In 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP’N. 227 PARK AVENUE 
Mount Airy, N. C. F. WEB ER co. BALTIMORE, MD. 




















NATURAL GAS 


A. fuel whose value has been proven by 


years of use in a most diversified line of 
industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building ‘Birmingham, Ale. 
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New Die Separator 


Lyon-Raymond Corporation, Greene, N. Y., 
announce another optional feature for their 
portable hydraulic elevating table. This Die 
Separator consists of a tubular superstruc- 
ture which fastens to the base of the table by 
four bolts with wing nuts. 

Dies are separated by elevating the table 
top, fastening the top section of the die to 
the superstructure by means of the chains, 





Hydraulic Elevating Tabie 


then lowering the table top with the bottom 
section of the die. 

Being readily demountable, the die separa- 
tor does not limit the use of the table which 
may be made available for such work as the 
transferring of dies in and out of presses, the 
support of overhanging materials, an adjust- 
able height assembly bench, and other han- 
dling and work positioning tasks for which it 
was designed. 


Koehring Has New Dragline 


A new 1% yard shovel-crane-dragline, the 
Koehring 605, has just been announced by the 
Koehring Company, Milwaukee. It is the see- 
ond addition to the Koehring postwar line, 
following the recently announced Koehring 
205% yard excavator. 

Three basic requirements appear in the de- 
sign of the new Koehring 605: Ease of opera- 
tion, strength and simplicity, quick converti- 
bility. 

Main drum clutches of the 605 are of a new, 
improved design. Power engaged but manu 
ally released, they enable the operator to re- 
tain the “feel” of the load at all times. Fre- 
quent adjustments are unnecessary. Inde- 
pendent power or live boom control or a com- 
bination of both are available. The shovel 
dipper trip is the trigger-fast pawl-and- 
ratchet type that is exclusive on Koehring ex- 
eavators. Crowd-retract and swing-traction 
clutch levers work easily because troublesome 
partial engagement of the unused clutch is 
eliminated by a new double fulcrum linkage. 
The high “A” frame on the 605 is raised or 
lowered by power. Hook rollers are easily ad- 
justed. 


““Maintenex,” Cleaning Powder 


“Maintenex” is the name of a cleaning 
agent developed under war conditions by A. 
C. Horn Company, Long Island City, New 
York, who point out certain novel qualities 
that make it a “must”? where labor is scarce 
and large areas of floorspace must be cleaned. 
The daily task of cleaning hundreds of. mil- 
lions of square feet of floor surface in chain 
stores, department stores, showrooms, banks, 
factories, schools, hospitals, dairies, pack- 
ing plants, and office buildings is enormous. 

War restrictions on the use of oils made 
it necessary that other cleaning compounds 
be developed capable of emulsifying dirt and 
soil rapidly so that it could be rinsed away 
without-deposit. Maintenex is a powder. 
Mixed with water at the ratio of one ounce 
per gallon it produces a fluorescent color, No 
pre-measuring is required. The appearance of 
the characteristic coloring, as the powder is 
added to water, is an instant indicator that 
the correct ratio has been attained, and that 
any further addition of the powder would be 
waste, 
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Iowa College Honors Beecher 


Milton F, Beeher, director of research for 
the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., manufac- 
turers of abrasives, grinding wheels and re- 
fractories, has been awarded an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of engineering by Iowa State 
College. The Iowa State College Alumni As- 
sociation of Chicago, the General Alumni As- 
sociation and Iowa State College, also hon- 
ored him by the presentation of a Merit Award 
at Alumni Day. 

Mr. Beecher was commended for his work 
in the field of physical improvement of hu- 
man surroundings and facilities through ce- 
ramics and its associated industries. 

He was graduated from Iowa State College 
in 1910, Five years later, he was granted a 
professional degree of ceramics engineer by 
the same institution. 

Immediately following graduation, he be- 
came yard foreman of the Boone Brick, Tile 
and Paving Company, Boone, Iowa. In 1911 
he was employed as assistant to the superin- 
tendent of the Western Stoneware Company, 
Monmouth, Illinois, but later in the year re- 
turned to the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion at Iowa State College, where he served 
as assistant engineer from 1911 to 1915. 

He became connected with Norton Com- 
pany in May, 1915, where he has been direc- 
tor of research for many years. There he am- 
plified the company’s investigational and de- 
velopment activities, improved coordination 
with manufacturing groups and exercised 
leadership in national ideas as to possibilities 
of ceramics in new channels of use. 

Mr. Beecher is author of some 9 significant 
publications in the field of ceramics and is the 
owner, in several cases with partners, of 19 
patents. These lie in such classifications as 
lightweight refractory brick; translucid 
anti-slipping tile; anti-slipping vitrified tile: 
safety tread tile; safety tread cerainic tile; 
tunnel kilns; methods of manufacturing lami- 
nated ceramic articles, and a method of bond- 
ing such products as alumina, magnesia, car- 
bide grains, silicate granules and abrasives 
with ceramic materials. 

He is a charter member of the Fellows of 
the American Ceramic Society, and served 
that society as a member of its committee 
on standards from 1917 to 1923 and of its com- 
mittee on publications from 1933 to 1936. He 
also served on its board of trustees from 
1919 to 1921, In 1944, he was elected president 
of the Institute of Ceramic Engineers and has 
heen affiliated most of the time with its re- 
fractories division. He is a member of the 
founders’ group of the Institute of Ceramic 
Engineers, of Tau Beta Pi, national engi- 
neering honorary fraternity; and Phi Kappa 
Phi, honorary scholastic fraternity. He re- 
cently was honored by election to Sigma Xi, 
national scholastic fraternity, by Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Cement Association Announces 


Personnel Staff Changes 


New assignments of Portland Cement As 
sociation staff personnel have been announced 
by Wm. M. Kinney, general manager of the 
Association, 

M. J. McMillan, manager of the Washington 
Office since 1936, has gone to New York as 


regional manager of the eastern offices, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 
James E. Dunn, district engineer of the 


Richmond, Va. office since 1938, has beeome 
manager of the Washington Office, 837 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

Gordon S, Maynard, field engineer in North 
Carolina and Virginia for the Association 
since 1937, has become District Engineer with 
headquarters at 1210 State Planters Bank 
Building, Richmond 19, Va. 


Whitney Stone Elected President 


Lt. Col. Whitney Stone was recently elected 
president of Stone & Webster, Inc., succeed- 
ing George O. Muhlfeld who now becomes vice 
chairman of the board of directors. Col. Stone 
first joined the firm of Stone & Webster in 
1930 and became an Executive Vice President 
in 1936. In January 1942 he resigned his posi- 
tion and withdrew from all his directorships 
to join the Army Ordnance Department, and 
since that time has served in the New York, 
Cleveland and Boston Ordnance Districts. 
During the past year until the army released 
him to return to Stone & Webster, he has 
been deputy district chief of the Boston 
Ordnance District. 

The firm through its subsidiaries has long 
been among the leaders in the fields of engi- 
neering and construction, pubile utility su- 
pervision and investment banking. 
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New Limits Bridge For 


Sorting of Resistors 


Model 81 Associated Research's Low Range 
Limits Bridge is one of a series of units for 
the rapid comparison of large quantities of 
resistors having comparable values. It ig 
adapted to volume testing of resistance values 
up to 2,000 pieces an hour-—-particularly for 

























pri- 


transformer 
maries or secondaries, rheostats, potentiome- 
ters, lamps, shunts or multiplier resistors— 
any item that offers ohmic resistance to flow 


testing motor windings, 


of current. The manufacturer is Associated 
Research, Inc., 231 S. Green Street, Chicago 
7, Tl. 


Steel Industry Ready 


Virtually no_reconversion problems will 
confront the United States steel industry 


when hostilities cease. Steel products repre- 






























senting ten years of technological advance- 
ment, including four or more years of war- 
time development, will be immediately ready 
to supply peacetime needs. 

Chairman Irving S. Olds of U. S. Steel 
promises an improved steel quality for every 
sort of use from the automobile to the tin 
can, from screwdriver to lawnmower. 

Many useful alloy steels which were for- 
merly produced in limited quantities in elec- 
tric furnaces are now produced in open 
hearths in large quantities. Improvements 
have been made also in the production of the 
so-called intensified steels, their hardenability 
being enhanced by the addition of a boron to 
the molten mass. The stainless steels have 
had to endure some wartime tests not. pre- 
viously experienced. 


More Alarm Clocks 


Alarm clocks are coming back. The Ameri- 
can Cyanamiad Co., Plastics Division, an- 
nounces that by mid-summer there will be a 
supply of telechron electric alarm clocks on 
dealers’ counters. This beetle plastic clock is 
molded by Northern Industrial Chemical 
Company and General Electric Plastics Divi- 
sion. It is said that the beetle housing can be 
molded in any desired color, and that. it 
offers a strong and abrasive resistant casing 
for the movements. 
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/EPPINGER ~> RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 
) All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 





80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POLES © CROSS ARMS © PILING © TIES 
N POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


) Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y. 


DAVIS Cy,220 






























Be Sure First 
Get a Davis tank first, and while 
you will remember it, you can 
always forget it. It seems to 
take care of itself. Find out why. 






























15’3” O.D. x 40’ Long Vulcanizer 
ELEVATED TANKS— PRESSURE TANKS — STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS — PROCESS TANKS — BUTANE- 
PROPANE TANKS—STANDPIPES—RETORTS—BINS 
— EXTRACTORS — BARGES — DREDGE PIPE AND 
ACCESSORIES -— WELDED PIPE — RIVETED PIPE 

General Steel Plate Construction 

designed for your requirements. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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work. 
steel 
either 
WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as_ well as _ shop 
built equipment. 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 





Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











Ihe "Quinn Standard” 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the 
world over, wherever concrete pipe is produced 
and used. Backed by over 30 years’ service in 
the hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated con- 
tractors, municipal departments and pipe manu- 
facturers who know from experience that Quinn 
pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas combine 
to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give more 
years of service—sizes for any diameter pipe 
from 12 to 84 inches—tongue and groove or bell 
end pipe—any length. 
WRITE T 

Complete information, prices and estimates sent en 
comes. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
Machines. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MEL12"ST. BOONE. IA. 


JULY NINETEEN FORTY-FIVE 












Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Cities Served by 


Cole Tanks 


Many municipal or privately owned 
water works have had us build tanks 
and elevated towers to specification 
from their own engineer's design of 
ours. Some of the cities served are: 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(Millien gallen tank) 


CLEARWATER ISLAND, FLA. 
DANVILLE, KY. 

MOBILE, ALA. 

MePHERSON, KAN. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
ALBANY, GA. 

GASTONIA, N. C. 

(Millien gallen tank) 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 
SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 
(Million and a half gallens) 
NEWNAN, GA. 


In addition to water tanks w 
also build tanks for acid, dye, oil, 
creosote, chemicals, ete., as well 
as other fabricated products of 
Quality steel and alloy steel plate. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 


‘An erection for Mobile Water Works Write for ‘“‘Tank Talk’’—No. 8-D. 








R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 

















Southern Industrial Expansion 


(Continued from page 58) 
sociation, Clarksdale, $50,000; 

Mississippi—Twin County Electric Power 
Association, Hollandale, $6 

ae County Electric Coop. 
Assoc., Fayette, $125, 

Missouri—Platte- Clay. Elec. Coop., Ine., Ine., 
Platte City, 

Missouri—-Howell- 1 Oregon Elec. Coop., Ine., 
West Plains, $125,000 

Oklahoma— Red River Valley Rural Elec. 
Assoc., Marietta, $40,000 

lahoma — Verdigris Valley Elec. Coop., 
Inc., Collinsville, $50, 

Oklah oma—Canadian Valley Electric Coop., 
Inc., Seminole, $125, 

ST. LOUIS— Buildings Continental Oil Co, 
plans constructing $100,000 administration 
building and bulk plant. 

ST. LOUIS—Remodeling — Alvin B. Vittert 
of Vittert Construction & Investment Co., 
plans remodeling office building to cost ap- 
proximately $150,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Plant—Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., acquired 100-acre tract for erec- 
tion of an assembly plant with daily capac- 
ity of 500 automobiles. 

8ST. LOUIS—Addition—Contract is let for 
brick, one-story addition, to building, for Re- 
public Bag Company. 

UNIVERSITY CITY — Heatmaster Furnace 
Oil Co., incorporated by E. L. Joaquin. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AHOSKIE—Plant — J. N. Vann, Pembroke 
Baker, of Suffolk, and John O. Askew, of Har- 
rellsville, plan erecting a $50,000 shelling and 
cleaning plant. 

ASHEVILLE—Industry — Pinny Craft Or 
ganization leased 2-story building in the Koon 
Development, Biltmore, for manufacture of 
women’s and children’s apparel. 

ASHEVILLE—Building -—— First National 
Bank and Trust Co., has site southeast corn- 
er of Haywood Road and Fairfax Avenue 
for annex. 

AVON—The Cape Hatteras Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. has approval of REA to erect 
rr station and 40 miles at cost of 

BURLINGTON—Plant—Burlington Freezer 
Locker Corporation let contract for frozen 
food locker plant to cost $50,000. 

CHAPEL HILL—Plant — Contract let for 
milk pasteurizing plant for Farmer’s Dairy 
Cooperative, Inc. 

CHARLOTTE—Plant—tanada Dry oa 
Ale, Inec., acquired plant equipment and 
tribution facilities of Canada Dry Bottling 


CHARLOTTE—Bakery — Contract let for 
construction of bakery, for Queen Pie Co. 

CHARLOTTE—Building—Powers & Ander- 
son Dental Co., Inc., acquired site for erec- 
tion of building. 

CHARLOTTE— Alterations — Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. has permit for extensive altera- 
tions in central office building, cost approx- 
imately $20,000 

DURHAM—Track Scale—Contract has been 
let for track scale for Seaboard Air Line 


Railway. 
“a ee S. Bearden and 
A. O’Mohundro acquired site for erection 


of Bio locker freezer plant; will operate as 
Macon County Frozen Foods, Inc. 

GREENSBORO—Plant—Gaylord Container 
Co. plans erecting plant on 14-acre tract on 
Battleground Road; applied for permission to 
build spur track across Battleground road. 

GREENSBORO—Transparent Packing, cap- 
ital $800,000, incorporated by D. H. Hudgins. 

HERTFORD—The Albemarle Electric Mem- 
bership Corp., has approvel of REA for con- 
structing 510 miles of rural line at cost of 

HICKORY—Cold Storage Building—Elliott 
Building Co., Hickory, has contract at ap- 
proximately $80,000 for —— of cold 
storage building in Hicko 

HIGH POINT—Plant — Fii- Back Corpora- 
tion has permit to erect two semi-fireproof 
buildings to cost $30,000. 

HIGH POINT—Security Upholstering Co., 
capital $100,000; upholstered furniture; in- 
corporated by A. C. Bulla. 

Extensions—REA approved application for 
loans totaling $445,000 from the following: 
Woodstock Electric Membership Corp., 
$230,000 to build 165 miles of line; Cornelius 
Electric Membership Corp., $119,000 to build 
90 miles of line; Wake Electric Membership 
Corp., $186,000 to build 129 miles of line; Ran- 
dolph Electric Corp., $85,000 for membership 
extension of existing lines. 

RUTHERFORD—Rural Lines— Rutherford 
Electric Membership Corp., Forest City, has 
REA allotment of $118,000. 
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SHELBY—Plant—Carolina Locker Co. plans 
erecting $50,000 freezer locker plant. 

STEDMAN—Electric—South River Electric 
Membership Corp. received bids for 473 miles 
of rural electrification. 

WILKESBORO—Plant—Carolina Refriger- 
ation Cooperative Association, capital $710,- 
000, incorporated by T. E. Story. 


OKLAHOMA 


CLEVELAND—Lines — Oklahoma Electric 
Cooperative let contract at $19,082 for 18.5 
miles of line to serve 73 members. 

DURANT—Electric Lines — Southwestern 
Electric Cooperative has REA funds of $160,000 
for extensions to rural electric lines. 

GARVIN—Lines— Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc, let contract for construction of 39.7 
miles of line. 

LINDSAY—Electric Lines — Contract has 
been let at $33,719 for construction of 39.7 
miles rural electric lines; Rural Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., owners, 

MARIETTA—Extension—Red River Valley 
Rural Electric Association let contract at 
$15,058 for construction of 39 miles of line. 

NORMAN—FElectric—Contract let at $19,082 
for construction of 18.3 miles of rural electric 
lines; Oklahoma Electric Co-operative, Nor- 
man, owners. 

Expansion—Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
have under consideration $5,000,000 expansion 
program; included in this estimate is over 
250 _— of rural transmission lines and other 
work. 

TULSA—Expansion—Wesley Jones and T. 
Jack Foster, acquired Chalmers Electric Serv- 
ice Company; will operate. 

TULSA—Plant—William L. Price organiz- 
ing the Southwestern Nut & Oil Co., with cap- 
ital of $200,000 to process peanuts, soy beans 
and cotton oils. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CAMDEN—Plant—Power Veneer Co. start- 
ing work on rebuilding of burned finishing 
unit. 

CHARLESTON— Icing Platform—Seaboard 
Air Line Railway will erect an 8-car over- 
head loading platform. 

CHARLESTON—Docks—East Shore Termi- 
nal Co., capital $30,000, chartered with LL. 1. 
Oliveros, president, to take over operation of 
Seaboard Airline Docks. 

CHARLESTON—-Plant—St. Andrew's Freez- 
er Locker Co, plans erection of 1,000 unit 
freezer locker plant. 

COLUMBIA—Plant— Lower Richland Farm- 
ers Co-operative starting work on 306-locker 
plant: cost 000. 

DARLINGTON — Diamond Hill Plywood 
Company, capital $100,000, incorporated by J. 
S. Ramsey, Jr., president. 

EASTOVER—Plant—Lower Richland Coun- 
ty Farmers Cooperative Association let con- 
tract at $30,400 for erection of refrigeration 
locker plant and abattoir. 

GREENVILLE—Plant — Chamber of Com- 
merce included in their post-war program 
construction of dry and cold storage plant: 
620 feet long and 280 feet wide with a court 
for trucks and railway siding: estimated cost 
$800,000. 








HAMPTON COUNTY—Extension — Hamp- 
ton and Branchville Railroad applied to In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to extend its line of railroad in Hampton 
County. 12 miles. 

ORANGEBURG COUNTY — Paper Mill — 
Gair-Santee Corp., incorporated in state of 
Maryland and domesticated in South Caro- 
lina, a subsidiary of Robert Gair, Inc., of New 
York City, will erect $12,000,000 paper mill 
in Orangeburg County near Southern termi- 
nus of the Francis Marion Bridge on U. S. 
Highway 15 across Lake Marion; will manu- 
facture boxboard material for shipping con- 
tainers from pine and hardwood pulp; plans 
developing a model village to contain some 500 
employee homes near present town of Santee. 
' RAVENEL — Ravenel Lumber Co., incor- 
porated with H. E. Kirven, president, capital 
$15,000, operates sawmills. 

ST. MATTHEWS—Extension — Tri-County 
Electric Co-operative plans construction of 
rural electric lines, cost $25,000. 

ORK — White Rose Canning Co., incor- 
porated with G. C. McCelvey, president, oper- 
ate canning. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA—Improvements—Pennsy]- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corp. plans improve- 
ments to plant at Richard City, Tenn., at cost 
of $3,000,000. . 

CHATTANOOGA—Terminal— Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., plans post war con- 
struction in Chattanooga of a bus terminal 
and garage at cost of $300,000 


KINGSPORT— Addition — Contract let fo 
plant addition for Tennessee Eastman Corp, 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.; increay 
capacity of acetate rayon. 
KINGSPORT—Shop—Mason & Dixon Line: F 
Inc., plans reconstruction of shop. 
MEMPHIS—Building—Southland Paper (Co 
has plans for building warehouse and sales 
and fenezel office; cost $90,000. 
X VILLE— Paper Mill — Bids receive 
for pt cn: of paper mill for O. B. An- 
drews Co., Kingston Pike, Knoxville; cos 
$200,000. 
MOUNTAIN CITY—Rural Line — Mountair 
Electric Cooperative has REA allotment of 
$300,000 which includes $150,000 for purchasm Stee 
and rehabilitation of 129 miles of existin 
lines. ture 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN—Warehouse — Walter Tips Com 
pany plans construction of two-story addi 
tion to warehouse 
BEAUMONT—Plant—Jefferson Rice-Dryin 
Corp., incorporated with capital of $100.00 
with John F. Pipkin, president, will take ove 
and operate rice-drying plant. 

BEAUMONT-—Shop Building—Internations 

Derrick & — Co. plans constructio 
of shop buildin 
BEAUMONT —Building—Contract has bee 
let for erection of $50,000 Kinsel Motor Com 
pany’s building. 
BELLVILLE—Locker Plants—Contract le 
at $66,000 for construction of two locker BI 
plants; Brazos Valley Refrigeration Co-oper 
ative, Inc., owners. 

CHILDRESS—Warehouse—Panhandle Com 
press & Warehouse Co., Lubbock, plans con 
struction of warehouse, cost $18,000. 

NE—Electric — Johnson County 
Electric Cooperative Association has RE. 
funds of $50,000 for construction of rural ial 
tric line extensions. 

COLLEGE STATION—Plant, Ete.—City, § 
B. Cook, Mayor, plans light plant and elec 
tric distribution system: cost $148,000. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Lines — Houston Nat 
ural Gas Corp., Houston, purchased distri 
bution lines of the Nueces Corp. and Rich 
ardson Petroleum Corp. ; Houston Natural Ga 
has contracted to construct a new 38%- mil 
transmission line, tapping large gas reserve 
owned by the company in Nueces county. 

ORPUS CHRISTI-ALICE—Gas—Contrad 
let for gas transmission line — Corpus 
Christi to Alice; 12-inch transmission line 
Houston Natural Gas Corp., owners, 

CORSICANA—Rural Line—Navarro Coun 
ty Electric Cooperative, Inc., has REA allot 
ment of $125,000 for expansion. 

DALLAS—Railroads—Southern Pacific an 
Santa Fe Railroads will construct railroa Eng 
freight line through South Dallas. 
DALLAS—Remodeling—Western Auto Su 
sid Co. let contract for remodeling bus build 


"ALLAS—Sheet Metal Shop—Contract le 
for construction of sheet metal shop, T. @ 
Baynes, owner. 

DALLAS—Building—Alexander Motor Co 
plans construction of building, cost approx 
imately $500,000. 

DALLAS—Garage & Loading Docks—Yel 
low Transit Co. plans construction of garag 
and loading docks. 

DALLAS—Building — Lusius E. O’Banno 
plans constructing motor sales building. 

DALLAS—Building — Dallas Railway 
Terminal Co. has let contract at $78,480 fo 
bus inspection building. 

DENISON—Cheese Plant—Kraft Cheese Co 
plans construction of cheese plant. 

DENTON—Electric — ‘Denton County Elec 
tric Cooperative has REA funds of $50,00 BC 
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for extensions to rural electric lines. 

EASTLAND—Newspaper—H. G. Vermillion 
former publisher of Winkler County News 4 
Kermit, purchased Eastland County Record 

EDINBURG—Packing Plant — Contract le 
for building, Donna Fruit Co. 

EDINBURG—Bus Building — Contract le 
for construction of bus building. 

EL PASO—Warehouse—Momsen-Dunnegan 
Ryan Co. plan construction of warehouse 
costing approximately $200, 

EL PASO—Foundry Building—Texas Alu 
minum Casting Co. plans construction 0 
foundry building. Four | 

EL PASO—Warehouse —Contract let fo 
construction of warehouse and addition to bo 
tling plant; cost $50,000; Magnolia Cococol 
Bottling Co. 

FORT WORTH—Warehouse—Contract hai 
been let at $12,640 for warehouse for For 
Worth Paultry & Egg Co. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 


Specializing in 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 

















STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 


PRISON CELL WORK A SPECIALTY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





















CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


When repair, remodeling, expansion or recon- 
version plans call for sheet metals and acces- 
sories, composition roofing and insulating 
materials, building and heating supplies and 
equipment— 


“/xqg LYON, CONKLIN Fiz0z 


Since 1860—through periods of scarcity and 
plenty, this “metal bank” has managed to keep 
a good stock of available supplies on hand. 
Whatever your needs, call us first. If we can’t 
deliver, it’s probably not obtainable anywhere. 


Jon, @hklin & @Inc. 


Established 1860 


Washington 4, D. C. 
Tel. NAtional 0890 


Baltimore 30, Md. 
Tel. SOuth 2000 



















BELMONT |RON 


PHILADELPHIA Wew VvorK 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers + Contractors - Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 

Limestone Sand 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 
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Southern Industrial Expansion 


JUNCTION—Lines—Kimble Electrie Coop- 
erative, Junction, have REA funds of $100,000 
for construction of rural electric lines. 


(Continued from page 66) 


FORT WORTH—Warehouse—Contract let 
for construction of warehouse, cost approxi- 
mately $20,000; Builders Material Supply Co., 
owners. 

FORT WORTH—Pump Control—Contract 
is let at approximately $119,000 for installing 
automatic fire pump control at Fort Worth 
Aircraft Assembly Plant. 

FRATT—Plant—Haggard’s Cookie & Crack- 
er Co. plans construction of fireproof build- 
ing. 

GALVESTON—Dredging—Contract let for 
dredging Intracoastal Waterway from Colo- 
rado River to Matagorda Bay. 

GALVESTON — Broadcasting Station — 
KLUF Broadcasting Co., Inc., plans post-war 
broadcasting station, cost $40,000. 

GILMER—Electric Lines—Contract let at 
$99,422 for construction of 138 miles of rural 
electric lines for Upshur Rural Electric Co- 
operative Corp. 

HARLINGEN—Broadcasting Station—Val- 
ley Publishing Co., Harlingen, plans post- 
war broadcasting station, cost $40,000. 

HENDERSON — Electric — Rusk County 
Electric Cooperative has REA funds of $50,000 
for extensions. 

HOUSTON—Building — The White House 
plans construction of building, cost approx- 
imately $50,000. 

HOUSTON — Plant Annex — A. O. Smith 
Corp. let contract for 135-foot R. R. track and 
12,000 square feet concrete for vessel plant. 

HOUSTON—Plant — Contract let for rice- 
drying plant for Southern Warehouse Corp., 
cost $150,000. 

HOUSTON—Machine Shop—National Flame 
Treatment Co. will construct masonry ma- 
chine shop, cost $15,000. 

HOUSTON—Plant — Davis Machine & In- 
strument Co, plans construction of machine 
plant. 

HOUSTON—Plant—Krausse Manufacturing 
Co. plans using 25 acres recently acquired 
for plant expansion; will let contract soon on 
first unit to cost $75.000 

HOUSTON—Building — J. Frank Hutchens 
plans construction of building, cost $20,000. 

HOUSTON—Building — Houston Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company acquired site, 10 acres, be- 
tween Bissonent and Richmond, north of 
West University Place, for future develop- 
ment. 

HOUSTON—Burners—Mosher Steel Co. has 
contract for 250 steel burner houses for use 
in the Panhandle of Texas and in New Mex- 
ico, about ,000. 

HOUSTON—Building — A. I. Martin Weid 
ing Co. acquired site for erection of a $30,000 
steel and brick building. 

HOUSTON—Plant—C. G. Dyson and John 
E. (Dyson plan construction of meat process- 
ing plant, cost approximately $43,000. 

JSTON—Plant—J. H. Sullenger & Co. 
plans construction of sausage plant to cost 
approximately $140 

OUST ON—Machine Shop—Davis Machine 
& Instrument Co. plans construction of one- 
story shop building. 

HOU STON Warehouse — Crumpacker-(ov- 
ington will construct warehouse to cost 


HOUSTON— Station— Houston Lighting and 
Power Company will erect power sub-station 
to supply underground service of downtown 
Houston at cost of $1,000,000 

HOUSTON—Plumbing Shop—W. 'T. Barn- 
hill let bid for construction of plumbing shop. 

USTON—Addition—Contract let for ad- 
dition to Baker Oil Tool Company. 

HOUSTON—Crusher Pit — Contract let for 
construction of crusher pit and other facilities 
at present Rheem Manufacturing Cempany 


plant. 
HOUSTON—Broade casting Station — KTRH 
Rice Hotel, Houston, plans 


Broadcasting Co. 

post-war construction, frequency modulation 
radio broadcasting station, cost approximate- 
ly $40,000. 

HOUSTON—Shop Building—Oil Field Ma- 
chine & go Co. will construct shop build- 
ing: cost $10, 

HOUSTON Improv ements—Houston Light- 
ing & Power Co. applied for permission to im- 
prove its 66,000-volt power line across Bur- 
nett Bay. 

HOUSTON—Shop Building —C. R. Baum 
will construct shop building to cost $12,500. 

HOUSTON—Building & Warehouse—Layne- 
Texas Co., Ltd., plans construction of busi- 
ness building and warehouse. 

HOUSTON—Broadeasting Station — Hous- 
ton Printing Corp.. Houston, plans post-war 
construction radio broadcasting station: cost 
$40,000. 
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* $50,000 for extensions to rural electric 


LAWARD—Lines—Jackson Electrie Coop- 
erative has REA funds for construction of 
rural electric line extensions, to cost approx- 
imately $100,000. 

LAGRANGE—Electric Lines—Fayette Elec- 
tric Cooperative has REA funds of $50,000 for 
extensions of rural electric lines. 

LIBERTY—Plant— Roxberry Steel Co., New 
York, will soon call for bids for construction 
of carbon black plant in Hardin oil field 
seven miles north of Liberty; cost approxi- 
mately $400,000. 

LUBBOCK—Warehouses -—- Lubbock Com- 
press & Warehouse Co. plans construction of 
warehouse at Sudan, cost $18,000; O’Donnell, 
cost $18,000, and Littlefield, cost $18,000. 

LUBBOCK—Plant Building — Contract let 
at $71,434 for construction of power plant 
building for city. 

MARSHALL — 
Electric Cooperative 


Vanola- Harrison 
REA funds of 
lines. 
Limestone County 
has REA allotment 


Lines — 
have 


MART—Rural 
Electric Cooperative, 
of $110,000. 

McALLEN—Concrete Plant—Valley Ready- 
Mix Concrete Co. will construct concrete 
plant, 

MERKEL—Lines—Contract let at $50,756 
for constructing 80 miles rural electric lines; 
Taylor Electric Cooperative, Inc., owners. 

MULESHOE—Lines — Bailey County Elec- 
tric Cooperative have REA funds of $150,000 
for extension to rural electric lines. 

ORANGE—Plant—Virginia Bridge Co. has 
contracted to supply 3,000 tons of structural 
steel for 14 building for nylon salt plant to 
be operated by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; shipment of finished 
steel to Orange will be made entirely by rail: 
Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad Co., United 
States Steel subsidiary at Birmingham, Ala., 
will roll all sections possible, but wide flange 
steel necessary for the Orange program will 
come from Carnegie-Illinois plants of United 
States Steel at Gary, Ind., via Virginia Bridge 
Co.’s channels, 

PALACIOS—-Plant -— Garrett Construction 
Co. has priority for freezing unit to cost 
$125,000. 

PALACIOS—Plant—City plans construction 
of quick freese plant, to cost approximately 
$150,000. 

PERRYTON—Electric Lines—North Plains 
Electric Cooperative, Perryton, have REA 
funds of $100,000 for rural electric line ex- 
tensions. 

PORT ARTHUR—Units—Texas Co. will re- 
build burned sections of crude battery stills 
“a Wax sweater and chiller room in refrigera- 
tions plant. 

PORT ARTHUR—Abattoir—!I N. and Ben 
Liebling plans erection of $75,000 abattoir 
with capacity of 200 head of cattle daily. 

PRATT— Plant—Contract let for rebuilding 
plant for Haggard’s Cookie & Cracker Co. 

RUSK—Electrie—Cherokee County Electric 
Cooperative Association, Rusk, has REA 
funds of $110,000 for extensions to rural elec- 


Line —- 
Ine., 


tric lines. 
_ SAN ANTONTIO—Warehouse—Service Print - 
ing Co. plans erection of warehouse. 


SHERMAN--Store — Lowes Marine Supply 






Co. plans erecting business building: cost 
$25.000. 
STAMFORD-.-Lines—-Stamford Electrie Co- 


operative, Inc., have REA funds of $100,000 
for extension to rural electric lines. 
SPUR—Lines—Dicken County Electric Co- 
operative have REA funds of $100,000 for ex- 
tensions to rural re ota lines. 
TAYLOR—Lines—Taylor Electrie Coopera- 
tive, Inc., has let contract at $60,756 for con 
struction of 80 miles of line. 
VICTORIA—Lines—REA allotted funds for 
construction of rural electric line extensions, 
approximate cost $100,000; Victoria County 
Electric Cooperative. 
WALLER—Line—Brazos Valley Refrigera- 
tion Cooperative, Ine., for complete construc- 
tion of two locker plants at $66,000. 
WELLING TON—Electric — Greenbelt Elec- 


trie Cooperative, Inec.. has REA funds of 

$92,000 for extensions to rural electric lines. 
VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA—Radio Station — Potomac 


Broadcasting Corp. will erect radio station in 
Fairfax Countv. 

BRISTOL—Electric—City approved acqui- 
sition of electric power from Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

FREDERICKSBURG — Garage and Sales 
Building—Contract has been let for garage 
and sales building for Young Motors. 


FRONT ROYAL-——Plant — Skyline Froste; 
Food Locker, Inc., have been granted priori. 
ties for building materials for erection of 5 
individual food-freezing units and general 
food market. 

NORFOLK—Improvements—Atlantic Coay 
Line Railway plans improvements to freight 
and ticket office. 

PULASKI—Plant—Southern States, Pulaski 
Service, Board of Directors, seeking permit 
from War Production Board to erect froze 
food locker plant. 

RICHMOND—Expansion—Virginia Electrig 
& Power Co. have started a program of rural 
electric extensions, to cost approximately 
$3,000,000 and cover approximately 3,000 mile 
of lines. 

SMITHFIELD—Abattoir—Smithfield Pack. 
ing Company is constructing a $350,000 abat- 
toir on an 11-acre tract of land on Highway 
10 near Smithfield; slaughter now 
Suffolk will be merged with the new plant. 

WINCHESTER—Building—George W. Pat- 
ton will erect trucking terminal. 

VIRGINIA — Electric Extension,— Appa. 
lachian Electric Power Company, M. C. Funk, 
Vice President and General Manager, Roa. 
noke, plans extension of electric lines into all 
rural areas throughout all territory served by 
the company; orders for necessary material 
and equipment are being place; contracts le 
for building certain lines; program will in. 
clude, 4,288 miles of rural line in Albemark, 
Campbell Grayson, Nelson, Russell, Scout 
Counties, ete. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HUNTINGTON—Improvements — Contrac 
let for replacement of boiler house and obs 
lete boilers in the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company shops, cost $600,000. 

PARKERSBURG—Plant — Defense Plant 
Corporation increased contract with Americar 
Viscose Corp. for ee equipment in 
Parkersburg, cost $360,0€ 

Monongahelia West a Publie Service Co. 
general office, Fairmont, W. Va., plans pro- 
gram of sub-station and lines construction, 
over a period ending in 1949 at expenditure 0 
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approximately $6,000,000 in lines, wiring, ande tainers. 


farm equipment: other construction to ru 
through 1947, will cost about $737,500 more 


REA ALLOTMENTS 


REA has granted following loan allotinents 
to: 

Georgia— Little Ocmulgee Electric Member: 
ship Corporation, Alamo, $50,000: Middle 
Georgia Electric Membe rship Corporation, 
Vienna, $105,000 ; 

Kentucky—Jackson County Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corporation, McKee, $50, ; Tay- 
lor County Rural Electric Cooperative Cor. 
poration, Cambellsville, $50,000; Shelby Rural 
Electrical Cooperative Corporation, Shelby- 
ville, $50,000; Clark Rural Electrical Coopera- 
tive Corporation. Winchester, $50,000: South 
Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corpora- 
tion, Somerset, $50,000: Henderson-Union Ru. 
ral Electrical ——— Corporation, Hen- 
derson, $60,000 

Mississippi—Southwe st aoe Electric 
Power Association, Lorman, $50,00€ 

Missouri— Pemiscot-Dunklin a Coop- 
erative, Hayti, $140,000; White River Valley 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hollister, $120,000; 

Missouri—<Atchison-Holt Electric Coopera- 
tive, Rock Port, $180,000: Platte-Clay Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., Platte City, $145,000: 

North Carolina—Hay wood Electric i , 
ship Corporation, Waynesville, $25,006 

North Carolina — Randolph Sieticke _—— 
bership Corporation, Asheboro, $85,000; Wak 
Electric Membership Corporation, Wake For. 
est, $186,000; Cornelius Electric Membership 
Corporation, Cornelius, $119,000; Woodstock 
Electric Membership Corporation, Belhaven. 


$230,000 : : 
Oklahoma — People’s Electric Cooperative, 
Ada, $140,000; Cotton Electric Cooperative. 


Central Rural Electrie Co- 
$170,000 : 
Electric 


Walters, $120,000; 
operative, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma—Southeastern 
tive, Durant, $160,000: 
South Carolina— Aiken Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., Aiken, $6,000; Bamberg Electric Refrig- 
eration Cooperative, Inc., $45,000 to construct 
refrigerated locker plant with food processing 
slaughtering and storage facilities; 


Coopera- 


Texas—Bailey County Electric Cooperative 
Association, Muleshore, $150,000; Stamford 
Electric Cooperative, Ine., Stamford, $100 
Dickens Coumty Electric Cooperative, Inc. 


Spur, $100,000; Kimble Electric Cooperative. 
Ine., Junction, $100,000. 

Texas — Johnson County Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, Cleburne, $50,000; Cherokee 
County Electric Cooperative Association, 
Rusk, $110,600; oY Electric Cooperative 
Inc., W ellington, $92,000 

Vv irginia—Commu fay 
Suffolk, $125,000. 


"Electric Cooperative, 
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‘ing wermif’ LEEDS & NORTHUP CATALOGUE 
A new 36- page edition of Leeds & Northup 
Company’s catalog, “Apparatus for D-C Re- 
sistance Measurements,” has been issued. 
am of rural Extensively revised to embody an expanded 
proximateh@ qicecussion of equipment and listing of speci- 
, 3,000 mile geations, this publication not only presents 
d-c resistance bridges, but the standards, 
ifield Pack@#galvanometers, accessories, etc., usually 
50,000 abatim chosen for use with them. Instruments for a 
yn Highwayf#wide variety of applications will be found 
iow locatedf#here, including models for the most precise 


line Frosted 
nted priori. 
ction of 5h 
and genera] 










nia Electric 


























ew plant. ae song as well as those —— es- 
rge W. Pata pecially for routine testing, student instruc- 
- be tion and many others. Write for Catalog 
n.— Appaf™ £-53. “Apparatus for D-C Resistance Meas- 





urements,” Leeds & Northup Co., Phila- 
delphia 44, Penna. 


KWICK-MIX OFFERS CATALOGUE 
The Kwick-Mix 6-S Dandie concrete mixer 
ontracts le™ is shown in more than 20 lithographed illus- 
am will in. trations in a new 8-page catalogue issued by 
Albemark Kwick-Mix Company, Port Washington, Wis- 
sell, Scout consin. The catalogue is available for the ask- 
ing. The 6-S Dandie is this manufacturer's 
one-bag size. 


INFORMATION ON CONTAINERS IN NEW 
“GENERAL BOX” ISSUE 

Now available, free of charge, is the new is- 
sue of “The General Box.” This booklet, pub- 
lished by General Box Company, Chicago, is 
4 . profusely illustrated in color and furnishes 
ense Plant valuable information on the container situa- 
h American tion today. 
nipment inf Of special interest to many manufacturers 
_ __. Min this issue, is the story of the addition of 
Service Co. fifth star. Long noted for its 4-star line 
plans pro-§ of containers, General Box has now added 
nstructiong 4 fifth star in recognition of its expanded 
enditure of facilities for production of corrugated con- 
viring, ands tainers. 
lon to ru 
7,500 more ROGERS TURRET MILL CATALOG 

A 12-page catalog of “Rogers Perfect 36” 
Vertical Turret Mills is just off the press. It 
gives the history of 60 years of experience in 
allotinent## the development of boring, turning, drilling, 
and thread-cutting set-ups. It is available for 
ic Member.@ the asking at the sales offices of Rogers Ma- 
0: Middle chine Works, Inc., 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 
rporation® 7, N 
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” J SOUTH BEND LATHE CATALOG 

al Electri@ South Bend Lathe Works newest Catalog 
000; Tay-89.G, is off the press. It illustrates in full 
‘ative Cor- color and describes its line of 9-inch Engine 
elby Rural Lathes and Toolroom Lathes, their 9-inch 
n, Shelby-§ Precision Turret Lathes, lathe tools, acces- 
1 Coopera-§ sories, motors and controls, and attachments 
}00: South for special classes of work. 

e Corpora: A copy of this 36-page catalog 9-G may be 
Union Ru-§ obtained by addressing South Bend Lathe 
tion, Hen-§ works, 324 EK. Madison Street, South Bend 22, 
Indiana. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMP BOOKLET 
oa Believing that most so-called pump failures 
tric Coop-§ are due to misapplications caused by unfa- 
ver Vallex§ miliarity with some of the basic facts about 
» $120,000:8 the pumps themselves. The Deming Company, 

Coopera-§ Salem, Ohio, has issued a 20- page booklet on 
iv Electric§ standard typese of centrifugal pumps. The 
000 ; copy and illustrations of this booklet are so 
¢ Member-§ Practical and helpful as to make the publica- 
100: tion more of a text-book than a mere promo- 


pi Electric 


tional release, Deming will mail a copy to 
= ae those requesting it. ; 
“4 
ae a SPECTROMETER BOOKLET ISSUED 
vo tes ~ A new 8-page illustrated booklet describing 
‘Bele ude the “Geiger-Counter Spectrometer For Indus- 
ethaven.§ trial Research” has been announced by North 
anid American Philips Company, Inc., 100 East 
pe aroeg ie 42nd Street, New York. Written by H. Fried- 
operatlve§ man of the Naval Research Laboratory for 
ectric CO-§ one of the trade magazine, the article has been 
: sya. Teprinted in booklet form by permission of 
Coopera-} the Navy Department. 
erg The author discusses in detail the theory 
ons rative# underlying X-ray powder diffraction, how the 
ic acne NORELCO Spectrometer works, its perform- 
construc ance and applications. Photos, diagrams and 
rocessing§ curves are used to illustrate the text matter. 
..4 Geiger-counter tubes, circuits and losses are 
False covered at some length by the author, and 
Stamford an explanation is given of the “flip-flop”’ 
100,000: counting action. 
ive, Inc. 
pperative, HARTZELL OFFERS FOLDER 
c : A product of great importance to every in- 
ee dustrialist who moves air against pressure 
Cherokee} is the subject of the first six pages of bulletin 
sociation No, 1601 of the Hartzell Propeller Fan Com- 
operative pany, of Piqua, Ohio, who will gladly send 


aco 5 F _ 
yperativel it, py of Bulletin 1601 to anyone requesting 
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MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly— 





800 Tablet size - 



























































In the middle thirties salt tablets were a 
novel idea. Today practically all leading 
industrial plants wouldn’t think of elimi- 
nating either salt tablets or first aid stations. 
Both are essential — the one to help pre- 
vent accidents, the other to repair them. 


When workers sweat, their bodies lose 
essential salt. This loss causes Heat- -Fag, 
inalertness, fatigue, heat prostrations. 
Accidents increase, Production goes down. 


Morton’s Salt Tablets at every drinking 
fountain provide an easy, simple, effective 
way to restore this vital salt lost through 
sweat. The cost is less than a cent a man 
per week. 


In salt tablets, as with other grades and 
types of salt, Morton is the recognized 
leader. Order Morton’s Salt Tablets and 
Dispensers from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement. Write for free 
folder today . . . Morton Salt Company, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 





MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 
Morton's Salt Tablets are available 
either plain or with dextrose. 

Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt 
tablets - - - - - - $2.60 


Salt Dextrose Tablets, case 
of 9,000 - - - = = $3.15 
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Synthetic Rubber Plants 
Expected to Stay South 


(Continued from page 45) 


voir of world rubber supply when 
there was never more than 1,400,000 
tons in any previous year. 

But who has yet measured the po- 
tential capacity for per capita con- 
sumption of rubber by the peoples 
of the world? In 1937 and 1938 it 
was ten pounds per person annually 
in the United States, while in China 
it was only three-hundredths of a 
pound, and in Russia, one third of a 
pound. The room for domestic ex- 
pansion is indicated only in part by 
the present shortage of tires. Op- 
portunity for expanded world con- 
sumption would certainly appear to 
exceed the foreseeable world supply 
of both natural and synthetic rub- 
ber products. 


What It Means To The South 


The South has the coal, the oil, 
the carbon black from natural gas, 
the limestone, clay, and sulphur re- 
quired for the production of syn- 
thetics, and for the antioxidants, 
accelerators, and other agents 
needed to improve natural rubber 
and to make its handling and fabri- 
cation into finished products easier 
and its service more durable. 

The South’s bituminous coal pro- 
duction in 1943 was 281,274,000 
tons, and its petroleum, 897,955,000 
barrels. Thus, the South has nearly 
fifty per cent of the Nation’s bitu- 
minous coal, and nearly sixty per 
cent of the Nation’s crude petro- 
leum. The South has approximately 
sixty per cent of the total natural 
gas supply, the source of carbon 
black. 

Carbon black from natural gas is 
essential to the production of syn- 
thetic rubber but was not largely 
used in prewar natural rubber. The 
South in 1934 produced 584,365,000 
pounds of carbon black valued at 
$19,114,000, 92 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s supply of 593,421,000 pounds 
valued at $20,248,000. The War Pro- 
duction Board late in March of this 
year announced plans to increase 
the production of carbon black, or 
“channel” black by an additional 
188,100,000 pounds by the end of 


70 


the year. The industry was granted 
a AA-1 preference rating to all 
projects for the expansion of facili- 
ties. 

Fortunately this industry is using 
a great deal of natural gas hereto- 
fore wasted. For years the oil fields 
of the South were illumined by 
burning flares of escaping gas, gas 
regarded as a useless by-product of 
the oil industry, which had to be 
burned to prevent harmful pollu- 
tion of the air. Today these escap- 
ing gases are piped to channel 
black plants, where the sooty flame 
is made to impinge upon rows of 
pipes or “channels.” Slow-moving 
scrapers remove the deposited car- 
bon which finds its way into a com- 
mon outlet. 

Essentially the carbon is a rein- 
forcement. While there are several 
other reinforcement agents such as 
limestone and clay, carbon has come 
to be regarded as the most satisfac- 
tory in the manufacture of rubber 
which must endure stresses for the 
reason its molecules are extremely 
small and perfectly round. Sub- 
stances of flat or irregular molecu- 
lar construction have less holding 
power than the round molecules of 
carbon black. It is also true that 
carbon black, for its fineness, pro- 
duces a rubber compound of smooth- 
er, harder finish. These qualities are 
so essential in tire treads scientists 
are predicting tires in the early fu- 
ture capable of a hundred thousand 
miles of road use. Tire side-walls 
may be built of natural rubber, and 
the treads of synthetic rubber. 

In the rubber industry there are 
many useful rubber products that 
do not have to endure stresses, and 
may be compounded of clay, lime- 
stone, and salt. These, too, the South 
has in abundance. Limestone pro- 
duced in the South in 1943 amounted 
to approximately a third of the out- 
put of the Nation, including Alaska 
and the insular possessions. 

The South produces all the sul- 
phur used in the rubber industry, 
both natural and synthetic. 

While the wartime synthetic 


Buna-S formula remains a military 
secret, it is known that its chief in 
gredient is butadiene, one of th 
products of the catalytic cracking of 
gas and oil, to produce 100-octan 
gasoline for war planes. These “cat 
cracking” plants have sprung w 
rapidly since the Government an, 
nounced its $750,000,000 syntheti 
program early in 1944. The large in| 
tegrated high octane, butadiene, and 
synthetic rubber operation at Lak 
Charles, Louisiana, alone is capable 
of producing 60,000 long tons 9 
rubber per year, an amount that 
could only be matched by 250,00 
acres of Far East rubber planta 
tions. 


The rubber-like gums obtained by 
whatever processes (and apparently 
all of the tire manufacturers wi 
have their own separate formulas 
after the war) and from whatever 
sources, are combined in the process 
of polymerization, which consists of 
combining the two substances, as 
butadiene and styrene, until the 
atoms of the two line up alter 
nately like children holding hands, 
The new substance, synthetic rub 
ber, has an elasticity not possessed 
in equal degree by either of the orig. 
inal substances. 


Tire-Making Moves South 


It is perfectly natural that the 
industry devoted to the fabrication 
of tires from synthetic rubber in 
combination with fabrics of cotton 
and rayon should follow those in- 
dustries Southward. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. has recently an 
nounced a $10,000,000 heavy-duty 
tire plant under construction at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. The Arm 
strong Tire & Rubber Co. has started 
work on $1,500,000 facilities at 
Natchez, Mississippi, designed to 
produce a thousand truck tires 
daily. The Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber company has announced a $10, 
000,000 tire plant at Nashville. 

Such examples taken from the 
industrial news of the first quarter 








of 1945 serve but to indicate the 


trend toward the building andj- 


maintenance of an unprecedented 
postwar rubber industry, an indus: 
try which has definitely gone South. 





Answering rising military de 
mand, PAW is studying proposals 
for several more 100-octane gasoline 
plants. 
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With victory—Johnson 
production, greatly en- 
hanced through the 
war is ready for larger 
service through gen- 
eral distribution. 


Johnson research is 
prepared to help you 
with your high carbon 
steel wire problems. 
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Science and the South 
(Continued from page 43) 
awards, there were only eight chem. 
ists and four physicists connected 
with industrial concerns. All of 
these were in the North and East. 
Dr. Wilson Gee has pointed out 
most ably that if we are to succeed 
in scientific research for industry 
the technical prestige of our south. 
ern schools must be built up. There 
are those in industry who would 
gladly lend aid by providing fellow. 
ships to support worthy students 
who have the inclination and the 
qualifications to continue their sci- 
entific studies at the post-graduate 
level. In the distribution of these 
fellowships on merit there neces- 
sarily has been a selection which 
tends to exclude the less well quali- 
fied schools of the South. Some 
means should be found to increase 
the incentive on the part of our 
schools to warrant these awards on 

a deserving basis. 

There is just one more job that 
must be done by all if privately 
sponsored research in the South is 
to accomplish what it has done else- 
where. This is to create reserach 
mindedness in those to whom we 
must look for the sponsorship of 
research projects. It is natural and 
easy for the initiated to be research 
minded. To the uninitiated there are 
doubts that lead to indecision and 
an over cautious attitude towards 
the continuation of projects. It is 
those who stay in research who suc- 
ceed best. Research is like life in- 
surance! It increases in value with 
time; it stands ready to meet an 


| emergency only if in force. We must 


be prepared to deal with the lack of 
research mindedness wherever we 
find it. We must be optimistic. We 
must use all the devices known to 
public relations work to remove re- 


search from the realm of temporary 


expediency and to establish it as a 
fixed policy of business. 

One hundred and twenty years 
ago Daniel Webster said, “And there 
is open to us, also, a noble pursuit, 
to which the spirit of the times 


| strongly invite us. Our proper busi- 


ness is improvement. Let us develop 
the resources of our land, build up 
its institutions, promote all its 
great interests, and see whether we 
also, in our day and _ generation, 
may not perform something to be 
remembered.” 
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e South 
i3) 
tht chem.— thrive better with organic types of 
onnected § fertilizer than with artificial ferti- 
All off jizers, such as are commonly used 
nd East. for tlue-cured tobacco production. 
nted outH The widespread introduction of 
» Succeed F such a profitable crop as Turkish 


(Continued from page 51) 


Turkish Tobacco in South | 





TIGHT VALVES 
CONSERVE FUEL 






“4 ome tobacco to these farms would re- | 

p. There dire the production of more animal | PREVENT HOLD ‘ ups 
0 would manures and thereby encourage the | 

g fellow. keeping of livestock. .A more bal- | IN PRODUCTION 
students anced agriculture on these farms 

and the might result. 

heir sci- The harvesting of Turkish is by | 


sraduate the “priming” method. Leaves are | LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
of thesef harvested as they mature, beginning 


e neces-§ with the lower and going toward the | STAY TIGHT WITH LESS CARE 


n_ which top of the stalk, and when they are 


With today’s production problems and the urgent necessity for 


» 9]}. ‘ 
ll quali much greener than those of flue- . omg : , 

1. Some he | bei conserving fuel, it is more important than ever to avoid waste- 

. rey . cy 2 "or 2 yr "wee i . . _ 

increase cured tobacco, the lower being = 4 ful, costly, production-lowering valve leakage. It’s good busi- 

of our moved about seven weeks after | ness to maintain a regular check on valves, to make sure that 


they are tight and in proper working order. Maintenance men 
prefer Lunkenheimer Valves. They know these quality-built 
Valves serve longer and better on the job—are easier to keep 
tight with a minimum of time, labor, and expense. 


transplanting. From six to nine 
primings, at intervals of from 5 to 


rards on 


, ( IVS Are re We 
iob that ) days, are required. 


rivately Leaves then — strung on ” | The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S. A.—Branch 
South is twine by the use of a long, thin | Offices: New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. 
ne else- needle, Since the priming and | Export Department: 318-322 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


eserach stringing are done by hand, the han- 
10m weg dling of some million and a_ half 
ship of f leaves is required for each acre. 

ral and The strings of leaves are suspend- 
esearch oq between sticks and left to wilt in 
lere are 


lod) 


a cool humid place for 36 to 72 


on and . a‘ : 

wend hours, allowing certain desirable 1 
¢ i . 

. Mt ke chemical changes to take place. 

ho sue- After wilting, the strung leaves 


life in- are placed on racks and put in the 
le with sun to cure for a period of five to 15 
eet an days, the time varying according to 
‘e must the compactness and density of the 
lack of F leaves and the intensity of the sun- 
ver Wef shine. 

ic. We The sun decreases the moisture 
wn 108 fom 80 to less than 10 per cent and 





Ove re- , 
turns the leaves from green to yel- 
porary , 
low, red or brown. Afterwards the 





it as a 
leaves are stored and the colors be- 


come clearer and more uniform. The 
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years ; ‘ 
1 there tobacco is graded, compressed in in Rabianib anne winks: eomlle 
ursuit, bales of 75 to 125 pounds each, and aii ie te eee lh 
times is sewed in burlap covers. After- your maintenance and oper- j 
r busi- wards it is stored for two or more tion problems. You will 
evelop years to permit development of the | profit by using his service. 

ild up aroma. The American-grown Turk. | 


ll its ish then is in a proper condition to 





: : | 
1er we be blended with domestic tobaccos | 
ere LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
’ . 9 | 
to be world over as mankind’s best smoke | BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S. P,; 
—the American cigarette | BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Southern Construction Up for First Six Months 


(Continued from page 59) 

Dixie Cement Corp. plans additions and 
improvements at Kingsport and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Clinchfield, Ga., cost 
approximately $3,000,000. 

Reynolds Metal Co. plans expanding at 
Louisville, Ky., cost $2,000,000. 

Southern States Cooperative, Inc. ac- 
quired site at Baltimore, Md. for $1,500,- 
000 live stock and poultry feed plant. 

Contract awarded for $1,500,000 Sea- 


graves, Texas carbon black plant to be 
operated by Columbian Carbon Co. 

Houston Lighting and Power Co. plans 
$1,000,000 substation to serve downtown, 
Houston, Texas. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., proposes $1,000,000 ex- 
pansion of tin plate mill. 

Alexander Motor Co., Dallas, Texas 
proposes $500,000 building. 

Contract let for $500,000 plant for 








Hexagonal cross bars 


Gary-Riveted Grating 
STANDARD STEEL 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


for neat appearance. 


SPRING COMPANY 


Gary Stair Treads 








FIR 


With war priorities restricting the delivery 
a lot of time and energy by calling FIRST 


satisfy your requirements promptly. 


TRY FEDERATED 


refiners. Our sources of supply and facilities place us in an excellent position to 


ST! 


of many non-ferrous metals, you may save 
on one of America's largest smelters and 
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@ BRASS @ SOLDER 
@ BRONZE @ BABBITT 


Special Alloys to 





CALL ON US FOR 


All of these in all commercial forms. 


@ TYPE METALS 
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@ DIE CAST ALLOYS 
your specifications. 
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Nation-wide 


ATLANTA: 1410 Peachtree Street 


30 Second Avenue, Nortn 


AMERICAN SMELTING and REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (5) N. Y. 


and Eastbourne Aves. 





METALS DIVISION 





service with offices in principal cities 
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Hussman-Ligonier Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Smithfield Packing Co., Smithfield, Va. 
constructing $350,000 abattoir. 

Southern Dairies, Inc. let contract for 
$283,000 dairy, Miami, Fla. 

Florida Ramie Products, Ine. let con- 
tract for a $250,000 plant at Belle Glade, 
Fla. 

Wheat Grain Drying Cooperative let 
contract for $225,000 rice drying and stor- 
age plant, Wheatley, Ark. 

Campbell and Prosser Co. proposes 


INDUSTRIAL AWARDS 


(Including Private Utilities) 





Contracts 
June, 1945 Awarded 
Contracts First Six 

Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1945 
Alabama .. $135,000 $1,510,000 $67,159,000 
Arkansas ........ 360,000 1,255,000 
Dist, OF CO), 4 csusses. dgeuitasis 1,293,000 
Florida . 1,132,000 320,000 7,089,000 
Georgia ... 130,000 11,370,000 3,840,000 
Kentucky . 75,000 185,000 2,255,000 
Louisiana .. 332,000 3,375,000 18,783,000 
Maryland . 328,000 16,855,000 3,754,000 
Mississippi 100,000 10,000 5,524,000 
Missouri .. 790,000 506,000 2,296,000 
N. Carolina 549,000 765,000 2,649,000 
Oklahoma . _....... 5,200,000 3,190,000 
S. Carolina 132,000 12,250,000 1,970,000 
Tennessee . 70,000 2,270,000 15,827,000 
Texas ..... 228,000 .605,000 101,983,000 
Virginia ... 5,047,000 355,000 6,966,000 
W. Virginia 1,160,000 6,000,000 1,762,000 
TOTAL. $15,208,000 $66,836,000 $247,595,000 


$200,000 citrus canning plant Leesburg, 
Fla. 

Improvements at American Car and 
Foundry Company’s plant, Huntington, 
W. Va. will cost $200,000. 

Sullenger and Co., Houston, Texas, pro- 
poses $140,000 sausage plant. 

Continental Oil Co., St. Louis, Mo. plans 
$100,000 administration building and bulk 
plant. 


Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co. 
let contracts for new compressor stations 
to raise capacity of its Texas-West Vir- 
ginia Pipe Line. 


North Carolina Oil 
(Continued from page 54) 


thousands of acres of land, origi- 
nally sought for the park, as well as 
river and sound bottom. Crews have 
set off dynamite blasts over a wide 
area and are now moving their work 
out into Pamlico Sound. The oil doc- 
tors explain that the blasts—made 
with charges of from 50 to 250 
pounds of explosives—set off minia- 
ture earthquakes. These quakes 
move through the earth, and a seis- 
mograph needle located some dis- 
tance away records what it is pass- 
ing through. The big idea is to make 
the gadget write oil. 
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Presidential Tenure 
(Continued from page 46) 
schools and business of the Nation. 
Lincoln did not live to see the day 
when personal ambitions would be 
placed above patriotism and when 
political nominating conventions 
would become more concerned with 
perpetuating millions of political 
jobs than in selecting a Presidential 
nominee whose patriotism would be 

above reproach. 


The light was dawning when 
Grover Cleveland asserted : 

“When we consider the patronage 
of this great office, the allurements 
of power .. . we recognize in the re- 
eligibility of a president for re-elec- 
tion a most serious danger to that 
calm and intelligent political action 
which must characterize a govern- 
ment by the people.” 

The spoils system was growing in 
intensity and scope. Presidents who 





defied it through sheer force of char- 
acter stood out as exceptions, and 
none was able entirely to evade its 
shackles, In 1916, William Howard 
Taft made the statement: “I am 
strongly inclined to the view that it 
would have been a wiser provision, 
as it was once voted in the conven- 
tion, to make the term of President 
seven years and render him ineligi- 
ble thereafter . . . Such a change 
(Continued on page 76) 











in the long run. 
Sparkler units are 
highly adaptable, 
have longer filtering 
eycles, are sturdily 
built, economical to 
own and_ operate. 
Plates are __ inter- 
changeable and easy 
to clean. 

Our field engineers 
are at your service. 5 


SPARKLER 
MFG. COMPANY 





MAKING RECORDS 


High Quality, 


SPARKLER “Horizontal Plate" FILTERS 


of Sparkler Filters stamp them as the best investment 





367 Lake Street 
dvi f ki Filt 
MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS ue glee 


for 


Speedy, 
Uniform 


FILTRATION 


THOMAS MAKES 


Under the Sparkler process you obtain maximum Clar- SRD ack 
ity and purity in your chemicals, oils, solutions, ete., er aS 
for minimum outlay. The speed, economy and flexibility 4 WHEEL TRUCKS 





RUBBER WHEELS 








HOMAS TRUCK 
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Safety One Man 


BARREL TRUCK 


NO. 90 


@ Trucker never touches barrel. 

@ Automatic loading and unloading 
@ Sliding two-in-one chime hook 
@ Safe—no backstrain 

@ Balanced—truck carries load 

@ Easy rolling—Hyatt bearings 

@ Lifetime use—welded steel 


A Cinch for One Man 


Safer, faster, easier way for one man to handle 
barrels, drums, kegs up to 1000 Ibs. Chime hook 
engages rim and cast steel prongs slide under drum 
instant trucker pulls truck back. That’s all there 
is to it! Rubber tired wheels. 


Write for Complete Literature. 






THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
4586 Mississippi River, Keokuk, Iowa 





SUPERIOR 
FACILITIES 


assure entire 
satisfaction to 
| these who en- 
trust their prob- 
lems to our plant. 









problems. Our 
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THE MOST CAREFUL . 


We apply intelligent planning and engineering skill in solving your 


experience and expert workmanship, offers fine facilities for a high 
order of production. 
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background comprising more than forty years of 
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Presidential Tenure 
(Continued from page 75) 


would give the executive greater 
courage and independence in the 
discharge of his duties. The absorb- 
ing and diverting interest, taken in 
the re-election of the incumbent by 
those federal civil servants who re- 
gard their tenure dependent upon 
his, would disappear and the effi- 
ciency of administration ... would 
be maintained.” 

These expressions by Cleveland 
and Taft came from men looking 
outward from the Presidential en- 
vironment. They cannot but leave 
the impression that the Consti- 
tutional Fathers, in their zeal to 
protect the sovereignty of the people, 
left that sovereignty vulnerable to 
a more deadly menace through ina- 
bility to pierce the veil of the future. 
That they considered protective re- 


strictions necessary in the choice of 


President is to be seen in the Con- 
stitution itself. It was deemed wise, 
for example, to limit Presidential 
possibilities to those who had _ be- 


1 Sy 


MOVE MATERIALS FOR WAR AND 


in Fulton WATERPROOF COTTON 
| AND BURLAP PAPER LINED BAGS 


come 35 years old, who were natural 
born citizens, and who had resided 
within the United States at least 14 
years. These were definite restric- 
tions upon voting choice. 

It is obvious that the octopus of 
the spoils system must be curbed in 
some manner. If that curb can be 
effected elsewhere than at the foun- 
tainhead of all patronage, the Presi- 
dency, stich a formula has yet to be 
brought forth. Few will be so par- 
tisan as to deny that the idea of 
indispensability of any man in a 
government such as that of the 
United States is incompatible with 
its principle that government shall 
be by law and not by personality. 
Constitutional tenure restriction 
would insure adherence to that 
principle. 

It is true that a single six-year 
term might be too long for a bad 
executive, too short for a good one 
to institute salutary policies. The 
term length to be set is worthy of 
profound study. Probably nowhere 
could be found better guidance in 
this than in final advice left to pos- 


terity by Thomas Jefferson, well 
called the Father of American De- 
mocracy. In his memoirs, after a life. 
time devoted to the cause of the com. 
mon man and after experiences 
surely as rich as those of any other 
in dealing with the complexities of 
government, he left this guide post: 
“My wish was that the President 
should be elected for seven years and 
be ineligible afterward. But the 
practice adopted, I think, is better; 
allowing his continuance for eight 
years, with liability to be dropped at 
halfway of the term, making that a 
period of probation ... Though this 
amendment has not been made in 
form, yet practice seems to have 
established it. The example of the 
Presidents voluntarily retiring at 
the end of their eighth year and the 
progress of public opinion that the 
principle is salutary, have given it 
practice in the form of precedent 
and usage; in so much that should 
a President consent to be a candi- 
date for a third election I trust he 
would be rejected on this demon- 
stration of ambitious views...” 
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in these times bag production is war production. Our plants have 
supplied millions of sand bags as well as various other items for use 
in combat areas. Behind the lines, supplies of food and other materiel 
are transported thousands of miles in bags specially designed to pro- 
tect contents against hazards of rough handling, moisture and insects. 
Back here at home bags must move a long list of essential commodi- 
ties ranging from small machine parts, through dozens of items of 
food, feed and produce to the hygroscopic chemicals requiring special 
waterproof packages. Many Fulton Waterproof Paper Lined Bags ere 
replacing containers made of critical materials—metal drums, woodes 
boxes and barrels. 

The output of our plants will continue to be devoted to these essential 
requirements until Victory itself is “in the ad 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
t. Louis 
New Orleans 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


Atlanta Dallas 
Minneapolis New York Kansas City, Kan. 
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\ Seung Industry over 50 Years 


Peak Production at Low Cost 

facturers of Li ti Pulverizers, 
coon or Rock Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants, Conveying and Screening 
Equipment. 


Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 
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Illustrated 


Crushing 
Equipment 


GRUENDLER 


CRUSHER az PULVERIZER CO. 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 


150 to 200 tons Per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 
Shovel Rock to 5°° 
and 6°" minus. 


o& Perforated Metal 


ANY METAL e ANYW pitnchnchtletlndi hal che 


arrington & 
PERFORATING 


5631 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, lil. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 











SCREWS 


CONSULT US FIRST 
OR SUBMIT BLUE PRINTS 


SAMUELJ.SHIMERESONS Mitton Pa. 




















Hexagon Head Cap Screws Hexagon Semi-Finished Nuts 


Special Screw Machine Products 


to blue print or sample. 


Min- West Screw Propucrs Co 


St. Louis 10, 
Missouri 


P= HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 
Screens and grilles 

in all commercially rolled metals, 

all standard and special designs. 
Write for literature. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in > 

Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 

Metal Sample Plate on Request. 

ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester, (11) WN. Y. 








LOADMASTER 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAVELING 


CRANES 


“Built to your satisfaction” 
200 


L. M. GILBERT COMPANY 


510 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




























Citrus Pulp Cattle Feed 


(Continued from page 50) 
































minerals difficult to obtain in the 
average grazing land in the South 
and particularly in Florida. 

The Kuder method of processing 
is so designed as to retain all the 
natural goodness that nature and 
the ingenuity of agricultural sci- 
entists have devised. Food value and 
minerals in a highly digestible form 
are thereby provided in this product 
of the Florida Citrus industry. In 
addition to the dry citrus pulp feed, 
his industries are now manufactur- 
ing citrus molasses from the press 
waters coming from the peel, and es- 
sential oils from the outer rind of 
the peel before it is dehydrated. 

The success of the Kuder Citrus 
plants, all of which are located in 
Polk County, Florida, attracted the 
interest of canners and other indi- 
viduals which resulted in the estab- 
lishing of several other plants 
within the state until now the com- 
bined state production of these 
plants has a capacity of approxi- 





mately 100,000 tons of dry citrus 
pulp feed, 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 gal- 
lons of citrus molasses, and 300,000 
pounds of essential oils. Of this 
quantity, the Kuder industries, 
alone, produce approximately 50 
per cent. 

If it.were not for this industry, it 
would cost the canners of the state 
thousands of dollars annually to 
dispose of this waste refuse which 
would also create a constant health 
hazard. In addition to this saving, 
the canners are paid thousands of 
dollars annually for their refuse at 
the mills and the cattlemen and 
dairymen of Florida are receiving a 
supply of feeds manufactured lo- 
cally which would require approxi- 
mately 4,327,000 bushels of corn to 
replace. Although Florida is not a 
corn or hay producing state, it has 
a total population of 1,159,000 dairy 
and beef cattle. Therefore, practi- 
cally all of its feed, with the excep- 
tion of native grasses, has to be im- 
ported into the state. This industry 
alone, developed from what was a 
waste material a few short years 


‘ago, has played a great part in fur. 


nishing the local cattlemen with 
sufficient feeds—thereby releasing 
thousands of railway cars, trucks, 
and other equipment so badly 
needed by the Government to fur. 
ther our war effort. 


Texas Wool Plant 
(Continued from page 53) 
and fine, or long and coarse. They 
operate at slow speed. The rollers 
are covered with metallic garnet 
wires, four to eight points per inch 
on the first licker, so as to unfelt the 
wool gradually. The wool continues 
through another set of rollers, di- 
viders and morels which remove any 
trash and reduce the fiber to a clean 
sliver. The final roller has an offset 
or knee, and its surface is studded 
very closely with fine wires. Work- 
ing in connection with this large 
roller are several small rollers also 
having off-sets. These work in oppo- 
sition to the large roller so that the 
broad carded bat on the large cyl- 
inder comes off in the form of indi- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
P. Cattie & Breos., Inc. 
Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 
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PHILADELPHIA 7, PA., Liberty Trust Bulliding 
Chicago - Pittsburgh - Los Angeles 


Reversible Hammer Mills 
Impactors 
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Granulators 
Bradford Breakers 
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Log Washers 
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Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 


Ornamental and Industrial 











Turbine 
| Strainers— and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Ince. 


Lawrenceburg, Indians 
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mix | METALS — 
SIXDS) * immediate shipment. 


Send for Our Catalogue. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 








TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL oT D and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 
Greensboro North Carolina 
S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 





Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 toxs per month. 











CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 
LARGB STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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GENUINE CAST BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS 


MEMORIALS 
Individually Designed for Industrial Concerns 
Commercial or Organization 
WRITE FOR DETAILS TO DIVISION 2 


EMPIRE BRONZE xiv. Grrice’as sin AVE 
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THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 


BRASS——-ALUMINUM 
CASTINGS 


SLAB ZINC 
PIG LEAD — ANTIMONIAL LEAD 


‘BABBITT METALS 


P. O. Box 1336 Atlanta, Ga. Hemlock 1131 
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NATIONAL HOTELS \ 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES .... Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Birmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
JOTEL WAS TON......Wash 
ILLINOIS 
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Size No.~A180 for A Belts 
Size No. B214 for B Belts 
Here is a new fastener, the Flex V, for the smaller sizes 
of V-belts that is going to establish the same outstanding 
performance record as the Alligator V-belt fastener has 
already established for the larger sizes of V-belts. 

This new Flex V fastener is made in two sizes for A and 
B section V-belts. It is simple in design, easy to apply and 
i the separable hinge joint makes for quick replacement of 
Ee V-belts without dismantling shafting or machinery. No metal 
bv touches the pulley so Flex V fastened belts can be run on a 
Ee) V-flat drive. 
: Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this new Flex 
V fastener with list prices, special tools and application in- 
formation. Your request will bring a copy. 












¥ Order from your supply house 


f FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4690 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


[ . .. Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
\ 9) for flat transmission beits. Alligator V-belt Fasteners 

for V-belts. and Flexco HD Belt Fasteners and Rip’ 
Nee Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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Texas Wool Plant 


(Continued from page 78) 


vidual slivers. The next roller is a 
doffer at the end of which is a doffer 
comb working on an_ eccentric 
through a plane of about 60 degrees 
and making 1,000 strokes per min- 
ute, taking fiber from the doffing 
roll and discharging it as a web into 
a boiling head, thus reducing it to 
an endless sliver which is wound 
into a ball. 

Another process known as back- 
washing removes any impurities and 
the dingy appearance of the slivers. 
Fed through a gill box, the strands 
resume their fluffy appearance, and 
wind them into balls of 15 to 24 


pounds depending on the type of 


machine used, by combining four 
strands of sliver into one new 
strand for the ball. This process is 
performed on what is known as a 
punch ball machine. 


From the punch ball machine the 
strands pass through combs which 
remove the short fibers, or moil, and 
leave the long strands parallel, and 
the slivers in the required commer- 
cial form, These are wound into 
balls of regulation size ready for 
marketing as tops. 

Such, in general and without 
minutia, is the beginning of what 
promises to become a giant new 
Southern industry, combining abun- 
dant and varied native wool fibers 
into marketable form. 


Future expansion of the tops in. 
dustry is not the limit of the vision 
of W. M. Stephens, San Antonio 
public relations representative of 
Southwestern gas producers who 
supplied material for this article, 
Says Mr. Stephens: 

“This plant is but the beginning 
of possible future developments in 
the wool industry which might rea. 
sonably be expected to include spin. 
ning, weaving, the complete process. 
ing of virgin wool into finished prod- 
ucts, in an area which has both fuel 


and raw material, together with 
other natural advantages, within 


easy reach of each other.” 





American shipyards have built 
o79 new tankers since the start of 
the war in Europe. 











Exceptional Facilities 
for the Collection 


of Drafts 


Remittance made on day of payment. 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
ROBERT C. WILLIS, JR., President 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporstios 
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The _ fouthern Hotel 






While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
| Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and FY 
come back to us again and again. 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
il room with bath or shower. 
| Centrally located. 
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Order the New Eightieth Year 
Textile Blue Book Today! 


Only a limited edition is available 
It reports the entire textile manufacturing industry with dyers and finishers, 
all allied firms and dealers. The mill reports give details on each plant— 
date established, capital, executives’ names, machinery operated, goods made 


and number of employees, etc. 


You will want this important 80th year issue for your office and for 
reference every day. You will be proud to own a copy of this valuable book 
and its small cost should be returned to you many times over. 

For selling—for buying—for reference and for mail campaigns, in these 
active textile days—you need this latest revision of the entire trade. The 
large edition in your office—the salesman’s size for your men on the road, 


will easily return their small cost! 


Thumb indexes for instant reference to any section. Gold and cloth bindings. 


Deluxe office edition 
Handy size (not shown) 
Salesman's edition 


in allied lines. 


i} te. 


Old books are ob 





FS $4.50 

The New 80th Year Edition is new in all the essential things that count in a complete 
guide to the Textile Industry. New from cover to cover. 
revised mill reports. New information on some twenty-four thousand dealers and firms 
New in up-to-date information on markets you can sell with profit. 
New in giving thousands of sources where — can buy with savings. 


ive to use and unreliable! 
enormous number of changes and great mass of new data is 
now available. 


New with over eight thousand 


An 





DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Ingalls’ War Record 
(Continued from page 47) 


for Great Britain, have proved them- 
selves real fighters. 

The Chaser, in a running battle 
with a Nazi sub wolfpack on the 
north Russian convoy route, helped 
sink at least two U-boats and dam- 
age others as British pilots in open 
cockpit planes fought snow squalls 
to get at the underseas raiders. 

The Pursuer played a leading 
part in saving a valuable Atlantic 
convoy, according to an article in 
the Illustrated London News. Four 
Grumman Wildcats from her flight 
deck intercepted seven attacking 
German planes, shot down two and 
hit a third before returning safely. 

A letter from an Army captain 
with an anti-aircraft battery pays 
tribute to the USS Arthur Middle- 
ton. “I wish I could tell you the 
whole story, but it has never been 
published and I am not privileged 
to divulge the details,” the captain 
wrote. “I can say, however, that she 
is a beautiful, fast, rough, tough 
ship, and the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corporation may well be proud of 
her service.” The Middleton was 
grounded in the Aleutians for SO 
days, but lived to fight again. 

The Decatur, Ala. yard built the 
first ocean-going cargo vessels ever 
constructed on the Tennessee River. 
These ships, 258 feet long, were sent 
to war zones from the shipyard 





RECOGNIZED 


PETROLEUM GEOLOGIST 


with fifteen years’ royalty business ex- 
perience, desires to contact investors in- 
terested in early, cheap royalties in best 








major company blocks. References gladly 
exchanged. 
P. ©. Box 1701, Houston 1, Texas 





CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH ‘Etc. 


DEHYDRATING 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC 





EQUIPMENT 


BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


which is 1,350 miles, by water, from 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The fabrication plants at Bir- 
mingham and Pittsburgh also take 
an important part in this all-out 
drive for victory. Steel fabricated at 
Birmingham moves down a 350-mile 
“assembly line” to the Pascagoula 
yard, where Ingalls pioneered the 
100% welding of big ships. These 
fabricating plants also supply “tail- 
ored” steel for the Decatur yard, 
and, at the plants themselves, barges 
are constructed for war duty. 

The shipyards were established 
before the war and definite post-war 
plans are made to continue their op- 
eration when total victory comes. 

For example, a luxurious cruise- 
liner has been designed for service 
between Paducah, Ky., and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on the Tennessee River, 
and various civic organizations 
throughout the Tennessee Valley 
area are sponsoring preliminary 
plans for her construction. This boat 
will be built at Decatur, where the 
most up-to-date yachts 90 feet in 
length and larger also will be con- 
structed. 

The Ingalls lron Works Company. 
at Birmingham, builds the Ingalls 
Sea Mule, most powerful marine tug 
of her size, which is expected to revo- 
lutionize the handling of traffic in 
harbors and on inland waterways. 

Other proposed peace-time activi- 
ties, such as, the production of Die- 
sel-electric locomotives, conversion 
of war ships, the expansion of repair 





7 
Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 © Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4 © 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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PICTURES OF 


facilities and construction of luxuri- 
ous post-war passenger-cargo liners, 
also are receiving attention even as 
more and more giant all-welded 
ships slide down the ways to deliver 
blows at the enemy. 

The Ingalls industries are, quite 
naturally, proud of their war record. 
It’s a record they plan to uphold in 
war and peace. 





Factory hourly wage rates ex- 
ceeded all previous records during 
the first three month of 1945. An 
increase of 4.1 per cent was scored 
over 1944 for the same period and 
prewar average was bested by 62.3 
per cent. 

The increase over last year was 
offset by au increase in the output 
per man-hour so that the produc- 
tive cost of labor was slightly lower 
than for a year ago, 

Despite this drop in labor cost, 
the overall manufacturing 
increased, due to rise in the cost of 
materials to the highest levels for 
the war. 


cost of 





In Texas! At Dallas! 


AIRLAWN 


A MODERN PLANNED 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 


. where some of America’s 
largest industries have factories, 
warehouses and _ general offices. 
Ideally located. See your broker or 
write direct. 


WEICHSEL ESTATES 


803 Great National Life Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


74. TRUCK 


# $12. 95 for 1... $35.85 for 3. ‘‘Handee 
ndy” nat. adv. Thousands in use. 
‘Sameday ship 5x2rub. trd. whls. Roll 
bear. 600 Ib. cap. 44” ht. 14” nose. Wt. 
281 bs. For all purp. 1% 10 da. Unrated 
: firms cash. Full guar. f.o.b. Write for 
quant. discounts. Order from 


HANDEES €O., Dept. 42R, Bloomington, 1% 


Shutting 
LETS Th 


OM REALISTIC, HAND-DRAWN 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





















CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
_ POST OFFICE BOX 1186 





P. O. BOX 392 





Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Automatic — Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 
EAST POINT, GA. 


POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 

















BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 


Contractors 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Pace of Victory 
Permits Only A 
Congratulatory Handshake! 


American Industry well merits a decoration for its brilliant record in 
the Mighty 7th! But, as our newly decorated Pacific heroes quickly return to combat, so in- 
dustrial leaders aren’t resting on their laurels. Baek into Bond action—they are now 


busy consolidating recent Payroll Savings Plan gains! 


First, many executives are now patriotically working to retain 
the substantial number of new names recently enrolled during the 7th War Loan. 
By selective resolicitation, they are urging all new subscribers to maintain Bond 
buying allotments. 

Second, many are also employing selective resolicitation to 
urge every worker who increased his or her subscription in the 7th to continue 


on this wise, saving-more-for-the-future basis. 


Help to curb inflationary pressures and harvest peacetime prosperity by holding the number 
of Payroll Savings Plan subscribers—and amounts of individual subscriptions—to the mark 
set in the Mighty 7th! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council ‘* 
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Aman ’s a fool to go around with his pants pocket burning 
with extra folding money when he ought to buy an extra ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 
Bond, because that loose lettuce is the stuff inflation is Vou gies Infhation © bees... 

made of. When that extra dough goes hunting for civilian Chen wee tap snglting you eon 
goods (that are as hard to find as Crosby in a tuxedo!), it do without . 
tends to push up prices. Besides, it doesn’t make sense ~ ee Renae So 
when iwelve million kids are fighting our battle for any Market!) 

of us to hike up the cost of living by buying anything we pecvndl a seo = or on 


can live without. SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and geegp 
hold all the War Bonds you 

can afford—to pay for the war 

and protect your own future. KEEP 
Keep up your insurance. 




















A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Informati i ion with the Magazine Publishers of America 
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SALE 


One—Chicago Pneu. Type 68-CP, 225 HP, 720 RPM 


6 CYLINDER DIESEL ENGINE 


—~=eer Serial #30412, excel- 

: lent condition operated 
less than 2 years— 
also auxiliary equip- 
ment including start- 
ing air compressor, 
300 ib. pressure air 
tank, lubricating oil 
tank purifier, fuel oil 
transfer pump, and 
new spare parts, fur- 
ther details and price 
upon inquiry. 


DIAMOND CALK 


AND 


HORSESHOE CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


REBUILT 
METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


sage 


We Buy and Sell - 
METAL STAMPING PRESSES 
SPOT WELDERS © BRAKES 

SHEARS 
SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE TOOLS 


Call or wire 


FRANK J. LUNNEY 


17th & Cambria Sts. Phila. 32, Pa. 

















LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence. 
retaining personnel wherever possible. 


BOX 1216, 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


Address 


Machine Tools 


METAL WORKING MCHRY. 
WOOD WORKING MCHRY. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


NEW and REBUILT 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. 


120 Houston St. N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 














Modern AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


12 WEST 2ND 8T. ERIE, PA. 








BOILERS 


NEW and USED 
All makes and sizes for prompt shipment 
Special Offer 


2—400-HP ... 175 lbs. 
Stirling Boilers 
4—600-HP Edgemoor 


J. F. DAVIS CO. 
122 S$. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Telephone Harrison 0755 


Specializing In 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Largest New York Stock 


Send us your Inquiries 


AARON MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


45 Crosby St. New York, N. Y. 














a 


METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 


Machine Tools of All Kinds, Pipe Ma- 
chines, Punches, Shears, Welders, Presses 
and Forging Equipment. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Turbo Ge tors, Engine G tors, Diesel 
Engines, Boilers, Blowers, Motor Generator 
Sets, Electric Motors, Air Compressors, 
Pumps, Heaters, Complete Power Plants. 
THOROUGHLY Reconditioned and Tested 
Ask For Prices and Delivery TODAY 


Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 


r) 
THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA'S LARGEST MACHINERY OEALERS AND EXPORTERS 
113 N. THIRD ST.—PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Bell Phone: Market 4180 
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- 
GUARANTEED REBUILT 


DIESELS 


ROBERT SCHOONMAKER 
Port Washington. Long Island. N.Y 
hone Roslyn 





New and remanufactured 
All mekes and sizes 
Write for Bulletins 1000 and 1042 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
Dell Ave. & 48th St. North Bergen, N. J. 











DEALERS IN AND REBUILDERS OF 
CRANES 


and 
HOISTING EQUIPMENT 


L. M. GILBERT COMPANY 
510 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 














WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


We are the Largest Dealers in Wood- 
Working Machiner Awe the World. We 
Sell, Buy and Tra 
Our rebuilding is unequaled. 
— Write Us — 


J. LEE HACKETT COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH 


Yo! E MILWAUKEE AVE 


MACHINE TOOLS 


42” Bickford Radial Drill. 

4’ American Radial Drill. 

#16 Blanchard 26” Rotary Chuck Grinder, 

14” x 6’ Hendey Lathe. 

20” x 10° Whitcomb Blaisdell Lathe. 

#3B Milwaukee Universal Miller. 

#3 Cincinnati Plain Miller. 

36” x 36” x 8’ Cincinnati Planer. 

36” x 36” x 16’ Powell Planer, 4 heads, 
motor drive. 

15” Potter & Johnston Shaper. 


DELTA EQUIPMENT CO. 


148 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
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RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SLIPRING MOTORS—3 ph. 60 cy. 


HP Make Volts RPM. Type 
400 West. 2200 435 CW 
260 Burke 2200 600 EMV-65 
260 Burke 440 * 600 EMV-65 
150 West. 2300 490 CW 
150 West. 220/440 490 CW 
50 Chandeysson 440 1800 
West. 440 1145 HF 
50 West. 220/440 860 CW 
30 West. 220 900 CW 
30 West. 220/440 860 CI 
30 West 220/440 787 CI 
25 West. 220 20 CW 
20 West. 220 575 CW 
20 Peed — 440 1130 — 
5 Wes 220 870 CW 
440 845 1-8 
5 West. 220 670 HF 
Alternating Current MOTORS 3 , 60 cy. 
HP Make Volts RPM. Type 
100 West. 440 690 HF 
75 West. 440 900 CS 
75 Burke 220 900 EM-10 
65 West. 440 720 CS 
50 West 440 580 CS 
50 West 220/440 900 CS 
G.E. 440 1160 KT 
40 West. 440 514 CS 
40 West. 440 720 CS 
35 West. 220 495 = 


TRANSFORMERS—1 ph. 60 c¢ 
2—150 KVA 2400 v. 240/120 v. % E. 
1—100 KVA 2300 v. 230 v. Standard. 
kva. 2200 v., 220/440 v. Westg. 
6—73 kva. 440 v., ‘205 v. Westg. Rotary. 
38—50 kva. 6600 v., 575/220/440 v. G.E. 
8—50 kva. 6600 v. 440/220 v. G.E. 
38—50 kva. 6600 v., 550/440 v. Allis Chal. 
1—50 kva. 2200/1100 v., 220/110 West. 
— KVA 2200/1100 vy. 220/110 v. Ma- 
oney. 
2—50 ig 2200/1100 v. 


2—25 kva. 2300 v.. 230/460 American. 
1—25 kva. 2200/1100 v.. 220/110 West. 
2—20 kva. 2300 v., 230/460 American. 
1—20 kva. 2300 v., 110/230 West. 

i ‘ y., 280/460 American. 
12—10 kva. 2200 v., 220/110 v. G.E. 
15—10 kva. 2200 v., 220/110 v. Westg. 
84—7% kva. 2200 v., 220/110 v. G.E 
382—7¥% kva. 2200 v.. 220/110 v. Waste. 

COMPRESSORS 
1—630 CFM Bury single stage 100 Ib. belt 
dr. 75 HP Syn. Motor 220/440 v. 3 ph. 


60 ey. 
MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
1—150 kw. 250 v. DC 900 rpm. Westg. 
Gan. dir. conn. to 440 v. 3 ph. 60 ey. 
Westg. Syn. Motor. 
MOTOR ‘GENERATOR SETS FROM 1 TO 
50 KW. = een: be UP TO 


Duquesne Electric & Mis. Co, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


220/110 v. 





FOR seats 75B, "2 yd. shovel erane. 
& Model 650, shovel-crane. 1% yd. 
SALE Marion 371, 1% yd. Shovel & Crane. 


Speeder '/2 yd. shovel and k-h Some. rebuilt. 
Lar te model 30! es Reconditio 

P & H 600 Shovel. A 
Ohio Loco. Crane pa co 2 Di lesel 
Buc-Erie Model {0B gas s shovel, 2 yd. 
Bucyrus-Erie 20B, elec. —_— shovel 
Byers Bearcat '/2 yd, Cran 
Marion Model 450, I'/% vd. alee. shovel 
Asphalt plants beth le and stationary 
Parsons 21 Trencher, now rebuilding 
Buckeye Model 140 Trencher 
8100 ft. Blaw Knox .” Road Forms. 
Ransome 27E Dual 
Koehring 34E jon Paver and 27E Paver new 1939 
Ransome 21E P ¥% yd. 
Allis-Chalmers me tractor-bulldoz 
3 Blaw-Knox 4 yd. + ted mixers on rts Mack trucks 
Jaeger 6 yd. truck mixers on semi-trailers 
esser Super a _— block mch., complete 
erg 4 mold brick p 
rie 100 ton 3 compt, e aceregate bin and batcher 
Frie Batching plant 3 compts., two for aggregate 
50 tons each, one for 95 bbs. bulk eement 
—- 200 ton bin, 4 compts., aggr. one cement 
ie 108 yd. agaregate bin with 2yd. weigh batcher 
Heltzel 150-t. 3 com. aggr. bin 2 yd. weigh =~ 
Freuhauf 50 ton “‘raller with Auto Car tract 
3 AP Mack Diesel dump trucks {2 to 14 = 
4 Sterling Dump Trucks, Diesel, 12 to 14 yds. 
Fuller Kinyon Bulk cement Pump 
Blaw Knox % Yd. Clam. digging Bucket 
Hayward % % che. digging Bucket 
Haiss 3% yd. Clam. Rehandling — 
Haiss ', yd. Clam. Rehandling Bucket 
Thomas Double Drum Gas Hoist 8000 Ibs. at 200 ft. 
Vulcan 30 ton Saddle tank steam loco. std. ga. 
Vulean 25 ton Saddle tank steam loco, std. ga. 
Vulean 6-tons gas loco 36” 
Rex Pumpecrete Pumps. Nos. 180. 190 and 20. 
Rex Pumpcrete Pumps Nos. 180, 190 and 200; B.S. 
5 ton. 3 wheel gas Roller; Galion 10 ton, 3 wheel 
as Roller; B.S. 10 ton, 3 wheel gas Roller 

-S, 10 ton, 3 wheel steam Roller 
Allis Chalmers 10” cent. elee. Pump, 3500 GPM. 
3 Hobart 300 ampere Are Welders. portable. 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 
30 Church St. N. Y. City 











Motors, A.C. and D.C., %4 to 150 H.P. 
Transformers, 1 KVA to 100 KVA. Air 
Compressors; Belting; Blowers; Circuit 
Breakers; Belt Conveyors: Crushers; 
Drills; Fans; Generators: Grinders; 
Hoists; Lathes; M-G Sets; Electric Loco- 
motives; Mining Machines; Pumps; Reels; 
Rotary Converters; Starters, AC and DC; 
Tipple Equipment; R.R. Switches, 100% 
and 85z. 

Electric Hydraulic Shovel, 250 Volts DC. 
Clam Shell Bucket, single line, 134 yd. 
Portable Boring Bar, 5” x 9 10”. 

Turbo Generator, 200 KW, 250 volts D.C. 
Speed Reducers, 100 HP. & 250 HP. 

Radial Drills 4’ and 6’. 


Guyan Machinery Co., Logan, W. Va. 


ALK COMPRESSOR 
Elec.: 676, 1300, "1576, 00 & 2850 Ft. 
Bitd.: 368, 540, S70 & 100 Ft. 
Diesel: 105, 368, 425, 603, 900 & 1300 Ft. 
Gasoline: 110, 220, 315, 415 & 3 Ft. 
Steam: 150, , 540, 1500 & 1958 Ft. 
CRUSHERS: Jaw 48x4 16x9, 18x32, 
24x13, 36x15, 30x10, soso, 36x48, 42x10. 
BOILERS: Economic—60, 100 & 125 H.P. 
BUCKETS: Clamshell—%, 1 Yd. &2 Yd. Cap. 
we Eg EO Gas and Diesel—4 , 6 
& 14 ton, 20 ton, 30 ton & 55 ton. 
CRANES: "Caterpillar—6 ton, cee eo 
CRANES: Locomotive: 15, 26, 25 & 35 ton. 
HOISTS: Steam—6x8, 7x10, 4x0 & _ 
Electric: 35, 60, 100, 125 & car 


&1 
MIXERS: Concrete: 108, Lise ag. & 288. 
DERRICKS: GUY: 5 ton, hy ton, 15 ton. 
Stiff Leg: 8, 10, 6, 25 and 75 ton Cap. 
BELT: Conveyor: 14 In., 16 in, Sng In. 
In., 30 In., 36 In., 40 In., 48 In., 60 In. 
IDLERS :.-36 In. 30 In., 24 In. % In., 
16 In. and 14 In. 
DRYERS: 42”x24’, 5x35 60’x30’, 68x00’. 
HAMMERMILLS: 36x24, 24x18, No.3,4&6. 
SCREENS: Vibrating: Hummer 4x5 & 3x6, 
CARS: Dump: 1 Yd., 1% Yd., 3 Yd., 12 Yd. 
20 Tank Cars, 8000 ‘gal. in 


ASPHALT EQUIPMENT 
14—10,000 Pay cap. eesti alt Tanks. 
% ton & 1 ton P ixers. 
ag 1 &2ton yeh A Plants. 
5—3. 5 & 10-ton Rollers. 
Barber-Greene 833 Dual Dryer. 
Adnum Black Top Paver. 


STEEL TANKS 
27—4000, 6000, 8000, 11,500, 18,000 & 
25,000 Gal. Cap. Horizontal & Ver- 


tical. os 
R. R. EQUIPMENT 

67 ton Gas Elee. Locomotive. 
25—50 ton Gondolas. 
120—8000-gal. —_- ge Cars. 
42—40 ton cap ox Cars. 
15—40 ton cap. Flat Cars. 
25-ton Ohio Elec. Loco. Crane 
35-ton McMyler Loco Crane. 
30-ton Gasoline Locomotive. 
8-ton Plymouth Gas® Locomotive. 
25-ton Ohio Gas Loco. Crane. 


DIESEL UNITS 

670 HP Cooper-Bessemer 2300 V. 
500 HP F.M. 33D 3/60/480 V. 
375 HP Fulton 2300/440 V. 

360 HP FM 32D 2300 V. 
260 HP Superior Engine ag rpm. 

260 HP oni Sond 220 V 
225 HP Chgo. Pneu. Engine 750 rpm. 
190 HP Buckeye 440 

200 HP Atlas Engine Sis 7 

115 HP Superior 2300/220 V 

100 HP Wolverine 220 V. 

90 HP F. M. Engine 800 rpm. 

60 HP G. M. Engine 1200 rpm. 

60 HP F. M. 36A 220 V. 

R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 

Uineoln Bida.. 60 E. 42nd St.. New York 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
30 Ton Diesel Locomotive—Std. 


P 

42 KVA 240-3-60 Belted Seemee. 
2—84 x 20 140+ Pressure HRT Boilers. 
8—1% HP, 3 Ph. GE Slip Rg. Motors. 


H. & P. Machinery Co., 6719 Ztzel, St. Louis 








WANTED 
Steam Dinky Locomotive 
42 gauge, 9 by 14, equipped to burn 
coal. 


Address No. 9639, care 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 


FOR SALE 


1— 500 KW Allis Chalmers 3/60/480 volt, 
3600 RPM, condensing steam turbo 
generator with exciter, switchboard. 
condenser and piping. 

1—500 KW Allis Chalmers 3/60/480 volt, 
3600 RPM, condensing, exhaust steam 
turbo gen. with exciter and switchboard. 

1—300 KW Westinghouse, 3/60/220-440 
or 2300 volt, 3600 RPM, non-condens- 
ing Rag generator. 

1—375 KVA Allis Chalmers 3/60/240 or 
480° volt. 150 RPM, generator, direct 
connected to 400 HP Ridgeway left 
hand steam engine, 19” x 28” with 
belted exciter. 

Motors—1 HP to 200 HP. 

Transtormers—1 KVA to 200 KVA. 

Centrifugal Pumps all sizes. 

Send us your inquiries. 
Ralph H. Rogers & Co., Jackson, Miss. 








Relaying Rails 


12#—exceptionally good quality. 


Railroad Tie Plates 


for all size rails. All in good condi- 
tion. For complete details, contact 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
KANSAS CITY 18, KANS. 














TRENCHING MACHINES 
FOR SALE OR RENT 
All Sizes 


AIR COMPRESSOR RENTAL CO. 
2324 E. 105th St. Cleveland, Ohic 














ASPHALT TANKS 


15 Heavy R. R. Car Tanks with Heating 
Coils 8000 Gal. and 10,000 Gal. Cap. Im- 
mediate Delivery from Va., Ill. & La. 

L. M. STANHOPE 


Wayne Pennsylvania 




















STATION M 





—~FRANSFORMERS- 


BOUGHT and SOLD 
We have several thousand transformers in stock for 
prompt shipment, and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 
We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and sizes. 
One Year Guarantee 
THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
**AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 

Since 1912 





CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 
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RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
and Accessories 


We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, 
angle bars, locomotives, cranes and 
other railway material. Write, wire 
or phone for prices. 

WANT TO BUY 


Relaying rails—all sizes—other 
equipment. 


Sonken-Galamba Corp. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 






























GOOD VALUES — ALWAYS 


14 & 25 ton + go Langmatio, ves. 

25 ton Ohio and McMyle Cra 

120, 240, 300, 360, 375 “APT Diesel “Units. 
on Guy, 40 ton a Steel Derricks. 

35 a 100 HP Gas, Steam & es. Hoists. 

% and 2 = Clamshell Bucket 

84” x 20’ 250 HP HRT Steam Boiler, 150#. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
505 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


Power plant equipment. Steam, 
Diesel, electrical, boilers, engines, 
turbines, generators new or used. 


PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Jackson, Mississippi 








FOR SALI 

64 CFM Gardner-Denver A-1001 Compressor with 
motor and starter. 

160 CFM a -Rand ER-1 Compressor with 
motor and starter: 

510 CFM Ingersoll- “Rand 2-stage Compressor. 

783 CFM Ingersoll-Rand Imperial type 10. 

1850 CFM Ingersoll-Rand class H Compressor. 

250 lb. Fairbanks Elec. Forging Hammer. 

500 lb. Little — Forging _— 

Frankie made—Feather Hammer . 

POWER PLANTS 

30 KW General Motors 3/60/cycle, gasl. or nat. gas. 

50 KW Murphy Diesel 3/60/220-2300 volt. 

90 jl a a mg 

40 K aukesha Nat. 

40-90-136-200-300 KVA Fairbanks Y-VA_ Diesels. 

40-90-136-200-300 KVA Fairbanks semi-Diesels. 

Roll Mills; Ball Mills; Disintegrators; Gas & Elec. 
Locomotives; Cranes; Derricks; Load Luggers; Six 
30” to 50” Multiblade Blowers: Steam Power Plant 
Equip. OTHER ITEMS TOO NUMEROUS TO 
MENTION. 

General Machinery & mutagen Ce ‘fo ne. 

809 Woodland, Kansas he 
Telephone: Vietor 00 








Quality and Service Since 1919 
BINDER COOPERAGE CO. 
WOODEN ged — STEEL DRUMS 

OUGHT & SOLD 
Prepared om... barrels and steel drums for all 
oo 
Delaware Ave. 4, Dickinson St. 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Plants at Martinsburg, W. Va., Baltimore, Md. 


N. W. cor. 


OIL AND GAS 
PRODUCTION 


We wish to meet and discuss 
personally, or by letter if not 
possible to arrange meeting, 
the acquiring of oil and gas pro- 
duction and reserves by an in- 
dividual, firm, or corporation 
interested in the development 
of such reserves and resources. 
We have an unusually meri- 
torious proposal to submit— 
one with many favorable angles 
from a business standpoint. 


The Clay Brothers Drilling Co. 


INCORPORATED 
1804 Fair Building 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 








DESIGNER & ESTIMATOR 
WANTED 


For general plate work. Excellent post- 
war opportunity. Write R. E. Jones, c/o 
Birmingham Tank Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

















GALVANIZED BALING WIRE 
FOR SALE 


Fifty tons once used Sage one baling 
wire 13 to 19 gauge, length about 8% feet, 
tied in yy price $40.00 per ton less 
carload, $35.00 per ton carloads. Sample 
submitted on request. 
Consolidated Hide & Metal Co. 
Asheville, N. C. 








FOR SALE 


New and guaranteed used 
Steel Pipe, Boiler Tubing, 
Valves, Fittings. 

Wood and Steel Tanks, 

Steel Buildings. 

JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 








National Stock Yards, St. Clair Co., Ill. 


CLASSIFIED .... 
OPPORTUNITIES 











@ Position Wanted 


Industrial relations field. Five years’ gov- 
ernmental executive experience as Person- 
nel Director and Training Director. Con- 
siderable experience in job analysis, wage 
evaluation, and testing. Age 31. M.A. and 
LLB. degree, Wants industrial connection in 





progressive southern company. No. 9643, 
c/o Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, 
Md. 





LINES WANTED .. 


Engineering Sales Organization 
now handling specialized water 
works equipment want additional 
lines of supplies and equipment. 
This Company has engineers and 
service men and a first class work- 
ing organization in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Alabama and West Florida. Over 
twenty years’ experience and thou- 
sands of municipal and industrial 
customers. Recently acquired prop- 
erties provide facilities for expan- 
sion including offices, display 
rooms and warehouses. Want con- 
nections with manufacturers hav- 
ing high grade and _ specialized 
supplies and equipment for distri- 
bution in any part or all of the ter- 
ritory. 
Address No. 9638 
Care Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore (3), Md. 
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MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO 
167 South Street, New York City 











@ Men Wanted 


WANTED—General manager by ce:tral 
Ohio manufacturer of construction machin- 
ery equipment to direct sales plant man- 
agement, production, ete. When replying 
state experience, education, age, salary ex- 
pected. Make reply as complete as possible 
and personal interview will then be arranged 
for those applicants with best qualifications. 
Address No. 9644 c/o Mfrs. Record, Balti- 
more (3) Md. 


@ Tools For Sale 


UNIVERSAL TOOLS: 
MENT OVERNIGHT BY 
WHERE U.S.A. A Dandy 10-Piece Set: 
Ridgid Pipe-wrench, Channellock Pliers, 
Adjustable Wrench, CEETEE Pliers, Diag- 
onal Cutters, Ballpein Hammer, Plastic 
Screwdriver, Waterpump Pliers, Hacksaw «& 
Blade, Cold Chisel-——$19.85. Remit with 
order TODAY. UNIVERSAL TOOL COM- 
PANY, 1527 Grand, MR, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Price List and Order Blank Free. 
Write Now for Dealers Quantity Discounts. 
REMEMBER: We have it—Can Get It—or 
it isn’t made. 











IMMEDIATE SHIP- 
AIR TO ANY- 





@ Business Opportunities 
















S and FIT ST 

NGF sicosia towN 
APY Ne sED °S 
ie]-1-44. 1 -Je)). ae IRON c PIPE Co. INC. 


Bogart and Meadow rooklyn, N.Y. 











FARM FOR SALE 
Well located, good farm (nearly 300 acres) ; 
on good roads: near churches, schools, etc. 
Anyone interested write—813 N. Wood 
Ave., Florence, Ala. 


For Sale: to close an estate, Mineral Rights 
(for iron ore, manganese, oil and gas 
rights) in 18.000 acres land in Alleghany 
and Craig Counties, Virginia. Address Min- 
eral Lands, 310 Thayer Street, Charleston 
4, West Virginia. 








SALES EXECUTIVE 
WANTS POSITION 


With firm needing a man experienced in 
sound sales promotion management. Now 
general sales manager electric utility doing 12 
millions annually. Sixteen years this com- 
pany, commercial industrial lighting, power 
design, sales. Direct merchandising, dealer 
co-op programs, employe training. Prior exp.: 
cadet course, technical publicity training, 
marketing. E. E. graduate, 1926. Age 41. 
Two months’ notice. 


Address No. 9642 
Care Mfrs. Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 














@ Patent Attorneys 





1208-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
514 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Inventions for Sale 
Saecscecssesesecessasseseses: "Write for our FRED 
MANUFACTURERS— Wr ur FREE 
Classification Sheet of igcadibaes “for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 


more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





“TOMORROW'S products TODAY” in YOUR 
field of manufacture BEFORE they appear 
on the market: a New Products Service 
FREE to manufacturers. Reply on letter- 
head. INVENTION REPORTER, 11106 6&6. 
Longwood Drive, Chicago 438, Ill. 
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.» THE GREAT POSTWAR MARKET 





Are you studying the pent-up demand for goods and services that 


must be filled after Victory is won? Rich markets await those who 





have the vision and courage to sieze them. The South has made 





greater wartime gains than any other section of the nation. In 





postwar the South will move rapidly forward to even greater growth 





and development. New roads, more airports, increased electrification, 





increased use of power and machinery will provide but a few of the 





marketing opportunities that lie in the months and years just ahead. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Concentrates on the Key Buyers 







The best way to reach this great postwar market is through the 





Manufacturers Record. Your message on its pages will be read by 





the men who formulate the policies and direct the purchasing for 


86% of Southern Industry. With the Manufacturers Record, there is 






no waste circulation. It concentrates on the men who count. They 





read ‘‘The Record”’ because it deals with the problems and progress 





of Southern Business. They trust it because, for 63 years, it has con- 





t 
tributed to the South’s development more than any other magazine. 
Pp 





“The Record’”’ has the interest and confidence of Southern executives 





... the men who hold the purse strings of this great postwar market. 











~ MANUPACTURERS RECORD 


Established 1882 
The Business Magazine of the Soseth 
CANDLER BUILDING 

BALTIMORE 3, MD. 














Publishers: 
Manufacturers Record—Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Construction Magazine — Construction Daily Bulletin 
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STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design and Construction 
Reports - Examinations - Appraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - HOUSTON 
PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 





THE AETNA STEEL COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE 6, FLORIDA 
ELECTRIC ARC WELDED 

STEEL STRUCTURES 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 


Experienced Technical Organization 
Design — Supervision — Construction 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COM PANY — 





ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 
otrchitects and Gngineers 
ATLANTA 
DESIGN © MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 


MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 





Ford, Bacon « Davis, on. 


Engineers 
DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS MANAGEMENT 
Washington New York Galveston 
Philadelphia Chicago 





WILEY & WILSON 

Consulting Engineers 

STEAM AND acta C POWER 
EATING SYST 


EMS 
ae and Ventilating Equipment for Public and Private Buildings 
ATER SUPPLY, AGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
MAIN Sebeee: 


LYNCHBURG, Va. 


of v: 
dock 
work 


JC 


QQPH 





Engineers 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 


Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 


AND ASSOCIATES Algernon Blair 


itary Contractor 
Mechanical — gy al 
Plans, Supervision, “se 


Reports, 
1304 St. Paui St., Baltimore 2, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 
General Contractore 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 
General Contractors 
WEST POINT, GA. 








W. CORY HALE 


Industrial Engineer 
Information and reports on Industrial 
Sites in the South. 

233 Burgess Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Inapection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND GR VIRGINIA 


BROWN & ROSS 


Geologists Engineers 








The Development of the South 


Gulf Coast Industrial Sites Means 


Surveys 


STEWART BLDG., 


The Enrichment of the Nation 





HOUSTON, TEX. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 
441 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. cos. Can. 
Consultation — ports — Valuations — Estimates 
Paper and [Culp Mills—Hydro- Electric and Steam Power Plantes 
Plans and Specifications 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erectors of Transmission Lines 
46 SOUTH FIFTH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


327 8S. La Sacie 81. 136 Lipgety 8t. 
Cutcaco, ILLINOIS New York 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO. INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 





We Specialize in Water Supply and in Pumping Equipment 
1310 BE. MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 








Paper & Pulp Mills Steam Power Plants 




















THE 











MANAGEMENT’ APPRAISALS REPORTS 
INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS 


27 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


San Francisce Houstoa 


Waste Disposal Steam Utilization 
Textile Mills Water Hydro-Electric 
Appraisals Plans Reports 217 . 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY Ha 
Greenville Engineers South Carolina 
Special 
Electrical Rebuilding and 10 
Engineering, Motors, i 
Designing, Transformers, Nations 
Construction Controls Regulat 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
228 Bank Street Norfolk, Va. 
\GNI ING C0. . 
¢ TOOL DES! fos 1 4 ‘ 
Y) A HINE ut gts (MAIN OFFICE) 
soul cues A COMPLETE 
MECHANICAL DESIGN & ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR THE MANUFACTURER. 
E 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 
ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 
CniIcac 
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RICHARD A. FROEHLINGHER, President 

JOSEPH N. SEIFERT, Secretary & Treasurer 

T. K. SHAUGHNESS, Assistant Treasurer 

. M. LEIMKUHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary 
WARREN BLACK, Vice-President in Charge of 
Engineering and Construction. 


reyoy a 


The Arundel Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dred ging—Construction—En¢gineering 


Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 
A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction contracts 
of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, dry- 
docks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 


PERSONNEL: 





GEORGE H. BACOT, Vice-President in Charge of 
Materials’ Production 

JOHN A. REILLY, Vice-President in Charge of 
New York & New England Areas 

L. EARL DIXON, Vice-President in Charge of 
West Coast Operations 

W. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice-President in Charge of 
Dredging 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 











THE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


(Counselors to Management Since 1915) 

217 BALTIMORE LIFE BUILDING—BALTIMORE 
G. HARVEY PORTER, Executive Vice-President 
Handles Industrial Relations Problems 
Embracing Labor Legislation 


Specializing in National War Labor Board; Forms 1 
and 10 Treasury Department; Forms 1 and 2 Wage 
and Hour Division. 

Child Labor Laws, Walsh-Healey Government Contracts Act, 
National Labor Relations Board, War Manpower Commission 
— Job Evaluation, Wage Incentives, Personnel 

olicies. 


For discussion, without obligation, call 
PLaza 3100 — Baltimore 








JAMES STEWART & Co. INC. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


EsTABLISHED 1844 


ALL TYPES OF 
ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 
New York 


Cnicaco WASHINGTON DALtas 








DREDGING 


f 


LAND RECLAMATION, 
CANALS, 
PORT WORKS 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 


We are especially equipped to execute all kinds 
of dredging, reclamation and port works in 
Southern waters. 


Correspondence invited from corporate and 
private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








Harbor Works 
Bridges 

Railroads 

Railroad Terminals 
Warehouses 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
Difficult and unusual foundation and engineering problems a specialty Power Plants, Dams, 
233 Broadway, New York (7), N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Havana, Cuba; Lima, Peru; Cartagena, Colombia Tanks 


Industrial Plants 
Sugar Mills 


Reservoirs, Pipelines, 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 

































Aircraft Accessories ......... 10, 11 I ele ioe 8 oe ea cata a 5 
ee eer ee ee 72 Geologists ............... 81, 88, 89 
PUI oes on $505.6 25s Se 18 RUNOPNRED NE Score 56, ns a ais: hlsse 3p 63° 
Avrtteres 625 5236.6 eae 88, 89 Grating (Steel) ............. 74, 92 
Babbitt Metals ............... 79 aTeUS ain pee eo nu knGE tess 77 
Banks and Bankers.... 35, 36, 80, 91 Grinding Wheels .............. 32 
Bare AGIEC)) co.cc secs ensue 94 SNe sb eed whch cetebeee 79, 80 
Belt BMCiNg «.6.s0 5 os sce cases 79 os deta Verne au 12 
Blowers (Soot) ............... 32 BGRMTIBEBON oo. ois sce sc o's as Sewanee 31 
ORES. oo. osacsse 13, 63, 67, 78 Locomotives .............. 16, 38, 71 
Canning Machinery ........... 81 Lumber (Creosoted) ...... 15, 65, 67 
Canvas Goods ................. 76 Machinery (New and Second 

ROR MRIN acy. oe oo wis eos 75 PAOD sc hieuueeaten cae 84, 85, 86 
Reaeereee 2S os ss ea eeeeeeee 79 Metals (Non-Ferrous) ........ 74 
INE Sic A cueaekanccence 88, 89 Perforated Metal ............ 77, 78 
Contractors ......... 7, 81, 88, 89, 91 Piling, Poles, etc. 

ee ee eee 2 eee 77 (Creosoted) ........... 15, 65, 67 
OS Sa een ene 77, 78 Pipe (Cast Iron) ............. 78 
Drawing Materials ............ 63 Pipe (Steel and Iron) ....27, 65, 90 
Dredging Contractors ......... 89 Pipe Forms (Concrete) ........ 65 
Dust Collectors ............... 75 Power Transmission 

Electrical Equipment ......... 2, 38 Appliances ...........2...6..%: 23 
NE dis seas idans eee eee 20, 38 Professional Directory ....... 88, 89 
Engineers ............ 81, 88, 89, 91 Public Relations .............. 89 
PMB ccbiek oes ss bse Sena as 75 ee ee pe Saray 8, 38, 78 
Flexible Shaft ................ 32 Railroads .......... 25, 29, 30, 33, 37 
Floor (Armoring) ........... 77, 92 Registers (Autographic) ...... 26 
Flooring (Plastic) ............ 28 Road and Street Material ....67, 89 
Flooring (Steel) ...... 67, 74, 90, 92 MONHOR fortis cies Pies Soke sy 67 
Galvanizing .........2....s000. 78 Salt Tablets ........ ee 69 
CS a ree eee. 34, 63 Sand and Gravel .............. 83 


O71 Sere ir eee ea ies oe 38 
Serene) ksh see eases 77, 78 
Screws and Nuts ............ 77, 90 
Sheet Steel Products ......... 75 


Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 
14, 22, 27, 67, 90 
Shipbuilding ................. 65, 76 
Sites (Industrial) 
3, 21, 24, 25, 29, 30, 33, 34, 37, 93 


BORNMIENG§ 6425456. csduaeneeeas 81 
Steel Plate Work ....... 6, 13, 65, 67 
Steel Products ........ 14, 22, 27, 90 
Stencil Machines .............. 71 
Stone (Crushed) .............. 67 


Structural Steel 
9, 13, 14, 63, 67, 78, 90 


Surveying Instruments ........ 63 
Tablets (Bronze) ............. 79 
Tanks and Towers ..... ee 6, 9, 65 
20 CU a ae eee ee 76 
Telephone Service ............ 61 
Temperature Control ........ 19, 20 
Treads (Stair) ........... 74, 77, 92 
Trucks (Industrial) .......... 75, 81 
Turbines (Hydraulic) ......... 76 
ON este ne oe eh eee 12, 73 
WENBORTO o.oo ces cena beesces 28 
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Call Ryerson for any kind, shape or size of steel you need. 


all products are available for immediate shipment from 
any one of the ten convenient Ryerson Steel-Service 
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RYERSON STEEL IN STOCK.. 


Principal Products include: 

Steel for manufacturing, maintenance or construction... Same + Shapes > Shemerts - Hiltes + Tews 
¢ Floor Plates *« Alloy Steels * Tool Steels « 
Stainless Steel * Wire * Screw Stock * Mechanical 
Tubing ° Reinforcing Steels * Shafting * Nuts 
Plants. Ask for a stock list . . . your guide to steel. * Bolts * Rivets * Babbitt * Welding Rod 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Givetano, cucinuart, surraio, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY, 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Leading Exchanges 
UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


| BROKERS OF BONDS, STOCKS, COMMODITIES 
Private Wires e Home Office: Atlanta ® Phone LD-159 


























An Announcement 


Mr. William Muirhead is now overseas on a special mission at the request of 
the United States Government. Until such time as this mission is completed and 
Mr. Muirhead returns to active direction of the affairs of our company, every 
phase of construction activities will continue vigorously and without interrup- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Hal S. Crain, Executive Vice President. 


Post-War Construction Planning 


We solicit consultations regarding construction problems involved in post-war 
new construction and conversion programs with the assurance that you will re- 
ceive the same efficient, prompt, and specialized service which we have always 
rendered. 


Wn. MUIRHEAD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Inc. 
CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS oy DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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INDUSTRIAL - PUBLIC WORKS - POWER PLANT - HEAVY MASONRY - BUILDING - CONSTRUCTION 
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Press-Locked 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING CO., 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
ISLAND CITY, 1 


5031 27 ST., LONG 


IRVING GRATING PRODUCTS 


"A Fitting Grating For Every Purpose” 


Safe — Fireproof — Ventilating — Lasting — Strong — Clean — Comfortable — Admits Light — Tractive — Smooth 


Easy to Place 


NEW YORK 


— ESTABLISHED 


— Fit Guaranteed. 


Riveted 


1902 — 


WESTERN 
FT. OF PARK AVE., 


VIZABLED 
Ar ae a oe 2 oY 


Welded 


INC. 


DIVISION: 


EMERYVILLE, 8 CALIFORNIA 
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General View 


of 


PORT WENTWORTH 


(SAVANNAH. Ga.) 


Our three thousand acres of industrial sites at Port Wentworth offer 


numerous advantages for the location of new manufacturing plants. All 


forms of transportation—rail, highway, air and water. are available here. 
The town of Port Wentworth provides modern housing for employes. A 
new industrial water supply is planned by the City of Savannah. Labor 
conditions are good. Nearby sources of many raw materials are abun- 
dant. Post-war demand for civilian goods in the Southeast and export- 
able through Savannah to foreign countries should offer attractive possi- 
bilities for a plant located in this desirable area. 


To industrialists considering post-war plant locations in the 
Southeast—let us prepare a brochure covering the advantages of 
Port Wentworth available to your particular industry—no obli- 
gation—all in confidence. 


PORT WEANTWORTs! CORPORATION 


17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Savannah, Ga.: P. O. Box 1094 


























J&L Hot Rolled Bars are available in round, hexagon, 
square, flat and bar sized angles. They conform to exacting 
standards for accuracy and finish and are stocked by Jal 
Warehouses and other distributors of J&L Controlled Quality 
Steel. Die-rolled sections and special shapes are, of course, 
made to your special order. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Posh TTS. BUR: GOH 3.0, PENNS YLVANIA 
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The Badge of Proven Manhood. 


Its owner has earned the key to the city named 
OPPORTUNITY. 





e Hold on a second! Don’t get the air 
blue with zdle curses—find out what's 
to blame for errors. Your employees? 
Probably not... they don’t like errors 
any more than you do. Well then— 
how come errors in the first place? 


Most likely, your error trouble is 
caused by the fact that too many people 
have to write and re-write the same 
information—and every time a form 
must be recopied, there’s a chance for 
mistakes. Or, perhaps, errors are due 
to poor copy reproduction — fuzzed 
carbon copies that are unreadable, 
defeat legibility. If so, then here is your 
solution —Uarco forms. Forms with 


carbons that assure clean detailed 
copies — forms that allow one person 
to type or write enough copies at one 
time for all departments. 

Today see what Uarco has to show 
you. For Uarco has made a science of 
creating better forms .. . forms scien- 
tifically designed for individual busi- 
nesses, that pay off in savings of time 
and money as well as lessening the 
possibility of errors. 

Spend a half hour with the Uarco 
representative. You will be amazed at 
the substantial cut in errors the right 
form will bring you. Call him today— 
or write. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 


SINGLE SET 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN 


BETTER 


LL EEE LE EEE. 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR N&- 
TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


‘ Wis le se WMT SRE 


For CHITAKCE, this is the Uor 


Speed-O-Form ... one of many tim 
saving forms. In five seconds, an 
standard typewriter can become om. 
continuous forms biller. Eliminate) 
carbon stuffing, paper alignment andy 
other such time-taking routine jobs. 
Two to six copies are made at once, 
and forms in back of the machine co! 
tinuously feed the typewriter as typi 
types. Write for full information. 
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KNOXVILLE offer spore 


a/NATIVE - BORN skilled 














T HE road South... to Knoxville, Tennessee, leads you to a veri- labor 
table empire of manufacturing opportunities . . . raw materials CHEAP power and 
and basic products in large variety and great abundance. . .thousands abundant water supply 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers . . . staggering amounts of cheap VRICH resources 
TVA power ... all this, plus the nation’s richest mass markets with- ./VARIETY of basic 
in 24-hour delivery range. By rail, water, highway and air, Knox- — 
ville’s unexcelled transportation system provides quick low-cost V BETTER living 
service and distribution to more than 51% of the nation’s population ./AMPLE transportation 
; : faciliti 
he Unrcol | —to the highly concentrated Eastern market and to the rich and Sakeniee 
ny timeal growing Southern and Mid-Western markets. You, as a business —”lCU CU 
ds, ani 7 P ‘ P ° 
. man, cannot fail to investigate Knoxville as a location for your next 
vcmepmaye -/DIVERSIFIED agri- 
liminatesm plant. cultural products 
nent anim 
ne job | VV EXCELLENT plant sites 
at once, 
mage The FACTS You Want! * 


as typis Write for the latest booklet outlining Knoxville’s resources. If you pre- Fourteenth in a series of community 
ion. fer, Knoxville’s competent industrial engineer will be glad to call on development advertisements spon- 
you and to prepare a confidential analysis for you. Write or call: H. — Oe ae ton 
Bradford Jones, Power & Light Building, Knoxville, Tenn. Phone 3-116] and Water Board and other civic 


—no obligation. and business groups. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial Frontier Of The New South! 
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Behind the products of this Company is over forty years of engi- 


neering experience covering designs for installations in all fields 


of pressure pipe service. With this experience are coupled the 


resources of our modern research laboratory for the development 


of new and improved practice in the production and utilization 


U.S. 


rere tjmbneyal 


PIPE 


JS. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 


General Offices: Burlington. \. J 
Plants and Sales Offices throughout 





of cast iron pipe and fittings. If you have 


a pipe design problem, feel free to draw 
on the experience and “know how’ of 


our technical staff, without obligation. 
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BRIDGING THE ROADS 
TO VICTORY 


The world-famous Bailey Bridge, named for its British de- 
signer, Donald Coleman Bailey, has caught the imagination 
of civilians and members of the armed forces alike. Variously 
described as a “panel bridge,”’ a “gigantic jig-saw puzzle” 
and the “Royal Engineer’s Dream,” it has also been aptly 
compared to the well-known child’s erector set. Experience 
has shown it to be the most adaptable, versatile and efficient 
design yet devised for a portable military highway bridge. 
Too much cannot be said for the important part it has played 
in literally bridging the roads to victory. 

Prefabricated spans, shop assembled for minimum number 
of handling parts, and designed for quick erection under 
hazardous conditions without use of mechanical equipment, 
makes it possible to do the impossible in jig time. Broad 
rivers are spanned in a matter of hours and small streams 





Oficial photos of U. S. Signal Corps 


bridged in minutes, giving the enemy short respite after 
demolishing existing structures. Because of these remarkable 
bridges allied armies continued to move according to plan 
across North Africa, Sicily, Italy, France and Germany, 





saving the precious time essential to successful military 
operations and quick victories. History will give them promi- 
nent mention as one of the outstanding engineerjng achieve- 
ments of World War Il. 

As a prime contractor for the U. S. Army our company has 
fabricated hundreds of Bailey bridges complete and on 
schedule. The extreme precision workmanship necessary to 
make all parts interchangeable with those built by others in 
this country and Britain, is particularly suited to the skill, 
ability and versatile experience of Virginia Bridge engineer- 





ing and production organizations. 

The same careful detail planning, precision workmanship and 
ability to meet wartime construction requirements are avail- 
able for your peacetime structural steel jobs, whether they 
be bridges, buildings or whatever the type of construction. 


Virginia Bridge Company 


ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 
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POWERFUL Viw INGALLS 
SEA MULE ¥f 
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South’s 
The Sis 
~~ Potenti: 
The illustration shows Sea Mule Mode! DCQ, deep ‘ Sun Oil 
draft with crew quarters. The craft is 42 feet long, 
16 feet wide. Model D, without crew quarters, is Charles} 
the same size and similar in design. Both types are Taxati 
also available in shallow draft models. ‘axatio 
Railway 
Powerful enough to do the work of a river 1 h f Intellige 
towboat and small enough to get around owners and operators to select the craft Bitumin 
easily and quickly as a harbor tug, the new best suited for their particular needs. Five Depletio 
revolutionary Ingalls Sea Mule costs less types of waged plants (Diesel and gaso- 
to buy and it costs less to operate. line), ranging from 660 horsepower to 164, 
Factory production of standardized de- are available and any of the standard mod- 
signs effects economies in the initial con- els ow oon ee Se oy “a of the Little G 
struction and, with less bulk and weight, propulsion at ike Agu or , one ond Souther: 
this powerful “floating engine” is more eco- nearest Ingalls office for complete specifi- News fr 
nomical to operate, whether running free or cations, or to arrange a demonstration. Index fc 
under load. A crew of only two men can Advertis 
operate this all-steel marine tug efficiently. 
The Sea Mule is available in four stand- ‘is 
ard models—deep and shallow draft, with MAI 
and without crew quarters—which allows Publi 
Cons: 
N 
Chicag 
Cl 
THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY, THE INGALLS 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, The Steel Construction 
Company, Birmingham Tank Company. Offices at BIRMING- Entered 
HAM, New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, New Orleans. 
Shipyards at Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. Fabricating 
plants at Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 
The Sea Mule has been tested thoroughly and proven in war 
service and this model of the Sea Mule was built by Ingalls:to 

















Navy specifications. 
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